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THE commissioners of the young queen, overreached by the 
diplomatic craft of Cecil, had been induced, in direct contravention 
of their mistress’s commands, not only to include the Scots in the 
treaty with Elizabeth, but virtually to recognise their entire conduct. 
A parliament had been summoned illegally; had refused to wait for 
the ratification of their sovereign; had, with hurried proceedings, 
stamped the ancient faith as false, and its professors as blasphemers ; 
had forbidden, under the heaviest penalties, the performance of that 
service to which their queen looked as the consolation of her religion ; 
had established a regency—of enemies to their sovereign ; had en- 
tered into new and closer league with England; and, lastly, had 
shown their contempt for their queen by despatching high and 
mighty lords to treat with Elizabeth, whilst to their sovereign they 
sent “ ane poor gentleman, whom I disdain to have come in the name 
of them all to the king and me in such a legation.” Is it to be won- 
dered that Mary refused to ratify the proceedings of her subjects ? 
The death of the young king of France made a change in the policy 
ofall parties. It was evident that Mary would return to her country, 
and it is hard to say whether her expected return was not regarded as 
a benefit by all her subjects. Each party was now anxious to outstep 
their opponents in securing the goodwill of their sovereign ; and, 
while Knox and the English party regarded the death of the king as 
a@ special judgment on an infidel and stubborn prince, and a mark of 
God’s intervention on the behalf of the Protestants, the Roman party 
saw in it an opportunity of restoring Mary to her own country, of 
destroying the power of the Reformer’s regency, and of securing the 
sanction, not of the queen’s name alone, but of her presence and her 
practice in favour of the ancient religion. To the lord James, indeed, 
the return of his sister might have seemed the breaking down of his 
hopes of supreme rule, at least until after his visit to Mary in France, 
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his treachery towards her in revealing all his conversations with her 
to Thockmorton, and his knowledge of Mary’s determination, on the 
discovery of his conduct, to refuse him the office and power of 
regent. After this, knowing the readiness with which his sister was 
swayed by an appearance of friendship, her coming into Scotland was 
to be eagerly desired by him, as it afforded him every means of 
influencing Mary, and swaying her to his own views. We cannot 
here delay on the intrigues of the Guises against Elizabeth, of that 
queen’s envoy, Thockmorton, against Mary, or on the unwarrant- 
able attempt of the queen of England to capture her cousin of 
Scotland as she endeavoured to pass from her husband’s to her own 
land. On the nineteenth of August 1561, the young queen, favoured 
by a fog, escaped the cruisers of England, and landed at Leith to the 
joy of her subjects. For a short time, her presence seemed to calm 
the exasperated feelings of the contending sects ; and whilst the rude 
pomp of her nobles, as they accompanied her to Holyrood, and the 
engthy psalms which the citizens substituted for courtly serenades 
beneath her windows, excited a smile or a sigh, still, as their rude 
ways of expressing their delight and affection, they for a time enabled 
her to believe that she had taken too high an estimate of the diffi- 
culties and distresses of her situation. 

The queen had yet to learn the limits of Protestant toleration. 
The lord James had guaranteed the celebration of the mass in her 
own private chapel. Not so, however, Knox ; he preferred the rites of 
the Jews to those of Rome; he had rather welcome ten thousand 
French soldiers than one mass; and in this spirit stirred up the 
master of Lindsay to show his valour, his zeal, and his loyalty, 
by endeavouring to force his way into the chapel, and slay the priests 
by whom the mass was being celebrated. ‘The lord James turned 
the advancing tide and shared with his sister the abuse of Knox. 
Advised by her brother, Mary issued a proclamation, guaranteeing 
the religion lately established, and prohibiting any innovation upon 
the then national faith. ‘The mass, however,” cried Knox, “ was 
still in the land, and therefore no peace with antichrist.” Still, 
Mary was unwilling to irritate the passions of her opponents; nay, 
rather she would have conciliated them, could kindness, combined 
with dignity, have aroused the good feelings of the Reformers. In 
despite of his lavish attacks on her conduct, Mary sought an inter- 
view with Knox. At first the Reformer remembered in whose 
presence he stood and tempered his replies; he found, however, in 
his sovereign no mean adversary, and beaten from several of his 
ese he had recourse to violent language approaching to menace. 

oiled in his endeavour to twist the passive resistance and patient 
enduring of afflictions of Daniel, Shadrach, and their fellows, into an 
argument for resistance with the sword, he replied— 


“ * God hath nowhere commanded higher reverence to be given to kings 
by their subjects than by children to their parents; and yet if a father or 
mother be struck with madness, and attempt to slay his children, they may 
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lawfully bind and disarm him till the phrenzy be overpast. It is even so, 
madam,’ continued this stern champion of resistance, fixing his eyes on the 
young queen, and raising his voice to a tone that almost amounted to 
a menace, ‘it is even so with princes that would murder the children 
of God, who may be their subjects. Their blind zeal is nothing but a mad 
phrenzy, and therefore to take the sword from them, to bind them, and to 
cast them into prison, till they be brought to a sober mind, is no disobedience 
against princes, but just obedience, because it agreeth with the word of 
God.’ At these words Mary stood for some time silent and amazed; she 
was terrified by the violence with which they were uttered. She thought 
of her own youth and weakness, of the fierce zealots by whom she was 
surrounded ; her mind pictured to itself, in gloomy anticipation, the 
struggles which awaited her, and she burst into tears. On being comforted 
and soothed by Murray, who alone was present at the interview, she at 
length collected herself and said, turning to Knox, ‘ Well then, I perceive 
that my subjects shall only obey you, and not me; they must do what they 
list, not what I command; whilst I must learn to be subject unto them, not 
they unto me.’ ‘God forbid,’ said the Reformer, ‘that it should ever be so ; 
far be it from me to command any, or to absolve subjects from their lawful 
obedience. My only desire is that both princes and subjects should obey 
God, who has in his word enjoined kings to be nursing fathers and queens 
nursing mothers to his Church.’””—Tyéler, vol. vi. p. 240. 


The queen pleaded for the Church of Rome, whilst Knox de- 
nounced it to her face as the Roman Harlot, polluted with every 
kind of abomination in doctrine and manners. ‘* My conscience is 
not so,” replied Mary.—* Conscience,” replied Knox, “ requires 
knowledge ; and I fear that of right knowledge you have but little.” 
The Reformer then denounced the mass, and challenged every Papist 
in Europe to battle, declaring his earnest wish to meet them before 
the queen herself. “In that wish,” said Mary, ‘“ you may be 
indulged sooner than you expect,” and broke up the distressing 
interview. 

The determined and sincere resolution of the queen to support 
the faith in which she had been brought up, and the bold and violent 
declaration of Knox of meeting all efforts in its behalf with open re- 
sistance as far as his power extended, rendered a collision between 
the two parties more certain than before. The policy, however, which 
at this time Mary was persuaded to adopt, of favouring the views of 
Elizabeth, tended to soften her anger against the Reformers, and 
even to encourage the more christian and civilized among their 
leaders, and look askant on the few adherents to the faith of Rome, 
who endeavoured to sway the queen to a violent imposition of the 
Roman faith on her subjects. Her recognition of the Protestant 
confession as the national faith, the great preponderance of its adhe- 
rents admitted by her to the council, and the implicit dependence 
placed by her on the lord James, rendered Mary a favourite with the 
moderate Reformers. ‘This party was able in its leaders, but small 
in its numbers, and pressed on both sides, by the Purists under 
Knox, and the Romanists under Huntley. To the leaders of this 
party the gentleness of the queen was justly contrasted with the 
rancour and bitterness of Knox. : 
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“¢You know,’ said Lethington, in a letter to Cecil, ‘the vehemency of 
Mr. Knox’s spirit, which cannot be bridled, yet doth sometimes utter such 
sentences as cannot easily be digested by a weak stomach. I could wish 
he would deal with her more gently, being a young princess unper- 
suaded. For this I am accounted too politic ; but surely in her comporting 
with him she doth declare a wisdom far exceeding her age.’” —Tytler, 
vol. vi. p. 242. 


The encouragement given to the Protestants by the queen’s de- 
claration in favour of their faith as that of Scotland, and the cold 
reception which the Romish clergy experienced from Mary, enabled 
the Reformers to follow up their measures against the Romanists in 
the general assembly of the Church. The profits of the Refor- 
mation had been divided on border principles. Much booty had 
been obtained: much, indeed, had been owed to the earnest preaching of 
the pastors, but more to the sword, the spear, and the jack. Poverty, 
therefore, was the reward of the preacher, whilst the plunder had gone 
to enrich the nobles and their armed followers. We have already 
noticed one attempt, to secure a state provision for the preachers, fail. 
The scheme was now renewed, and with doubtful success. Lething- 
ton, acute and worldly, treated the claim with jeers and scoffs ; the 
rulers of the court party began to draw away from their brethren ; 
the secretary of the lord James ranged himself openly against the 
preachers ; and though after some discussion the legality of the assem- 
bly was affirmed, yet the nobles refused to assent to the book of dis- 
cipline, and thwarted, though they did not openly oppose, the claims 
of the ministers to support out of the Church revenues. At last it 
was agreed that one third of the annual revenues of whole benefices 
was to go to the queen for the support of the preachers, the main- 
tenance of the poor, the endowment of schools, and the increasing 
the revenues of the crown. 


“Before this proposal was made,” says Mr. Tytler, “the funds of the 
Church, previously immense, had been greatly dilapidated. On the over- 
throw of popery, the bishops and other dignified clergy had entered into 
transactions with their friends and kinsmen, by which large portions of 
ecclesiastical property passed into private hands ; in some cases sales had 
been made by the ancient incumbents, or leases had been purchased by 
strangers, which the pope, zealous to protect his persecuted children, had 
confirmed ; the crown, too, had appointed laymen to be factors or admini- 
strators of bishoprics and livings: so that, by these various methods, the 
property of the Church was so much diffused and curtailed, that the third of 
all the money collected fell far below the sum necessary to give an adéquate 
support to the clergy. There was much fraud also practised in making up 
the returns. Many of the Roman Catholic clergy evaded the production of 
their rentals; some gave in false estimates ; and although the persons ap- 
pointed to fix the rate of provision had been the firm supporters of the 
Reformation, though the lord James and Maitland of Lethington, with 
Argyle and Morton, superintended every step, the result disappointed the 
expectations of the ministers. Jt was asserted, that the only effect of the 
change was to secure a large share for the lay proprietors of Church-lands, to 
transfer a considerable portion to the crown, and to leave a wretched pittance to 
the ministers,” — Tytler, vol. vi. p. 252. : 
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It no doubt might be said, that this act recognised the right of the 
Presbyterian ministers to a state support ; but if that was to be but 
a mere right, Knox and those others who now looked for more solid 
rewards, might well assert that the same act equally legalized the 
private mass of the queen’s chapel. In the end no one was pleased. 
The ministers complained that there were no effects, and that they 
could not live on “ rights;” the nobles complained that the law 
deprived them of their hard-earned rewards ; the Romanists objected 
to the legalizing of a heretical profession ; the old clergy thought it 
hard to support their own opponents and most rancorous enemies ; 
whilst the crown hardly considered the gain equal to the opprobrium 
and discontent caused by its acquirement. Another source of grief 
to Knox’s friends was the eagerness with which the advisers of the 
queen endeavoured to cement a union with the English court and the 
English Church. The pulpit, now the usual place for political 
harangues, rang with denunciations of the prelatic Elizabeth, the 
popery of England, and the foundation of her Church in opposition to 
the word of God, as interpreted by Calvin and Knox. The advice 
supposed to have been tendered by her cardinal uncle to Mary to 
embrace the religion of England “‘ made them almost wild, of which 
they both said and preached that it is little better than when at its 
worst. Whilst Mr. Knox,” continues the more moderate Randolph, 
“upon Sunday last, gave the cross and the candles such a wipe, that 
as wise and as learned as himself wished he had held his peace.” 
To the Roman party these negotiations were nearly equally dis- 
tasteful. The duplicity of Elizabeth prevented their ever being 
accomplished. 

During the intricate negotiations between Murray and Lethington 
on the one hand and Cecil on the other, involving the entire ques- 
tions of Mary’s succession to the English throne, the proposed 
meeting with Elizabeth, and the subject of her marriage with 
Leicester, the Reformers continued to disturb the peace of the king- 
dom with their violence. With those negotiations the course of 
these remarks prevents us from interfering, tempting though it be, to 
go on with our historian in unravelling the dark skein and tangled 
web of intrigue, duplicity, and falsehood, with which the despatches on 
both sides abound, and contrasting the free and open heart of the 
queen of Scotland, and her earnest desire to be her kinswoman’s 
“own dear sister,” with the conduct of Elizabeth, always expecting 
treachery and suspicious of deceit, because ever intending the former 
and preparing the latter on her own part. It is our task to combine 
in one view the scattered notices of the Reformation which these 
volumes afford us. 

In the summer of 1562 the arrival of a bishop from Rome. as 
envoy from the Pope, to strengthen Mary in her religion, and to 
exhort her to scnd a representative to the Council of Trent, gave the 


Protestants another opportunity of illustrating their principles of 


toleration. He with difficulty escaped with his life; and had it not 
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been for the peremptory remonstrance of the lord James, the 
Reformers would have inflicted on the unoffending emissary that 
death which they had decreed to be his lot, immediately that it was 
known that a papal envoy had dared to set foot in Protestant 
Scotland. 

The partiality of Mary for her brother,—the fall of the leader of 
the Roman faction, the overbearing Huntley,—the favour shown by 
the queen to the Protestants,—evinced a determination on the part 
of Mary to adopt and succour the national faith, if she might but re- 
tain her own opinions unpersecuted. Yet what return did she meet 
with from the leaders of the Reformation—the Purists—to whom 
the words of Knox was law? With all our historian’s predisposition 
in favour of the Reformers, the contrast in the following passage is 
marked. 


“ It was only to be regretted, that the conduct of Knox, and the more 
violent of his brethren, occasionally excited feelings of resentment, when 
there was a predisposition to peace; and that his endeavours to secure the 
triumph of his party, (conscientious as they undoubtedly were, ) were seldom 
accompanied by sound discretion or christian love. Even Randolph, their 
partial friend, was shocked by the manner in which the preachers prayed 
for the queen. ‘ They pray,’ says he, in a letter to Cecil, ‘ that God will 
keep us from the bondage of strangers; and for herself, as much in effect 
as, that God will either turn her heart or send her a short 5 ad ..... Although 
the queen behaved with much forbearance, it seems to have created no im- 
pression in her favour. As long as she retained her own faith, and permitted 
the celebration of mass in her private chapel, nothing could disarm his sus- 
picions, appease his wrath, or check the personality of his attacks. His natural 
disposition was sarcastic; he had a strong sense of the ludicrous ; and when 
provoked, his invectives were so minute, coarse, and humorous, that they alter- 
nately excited ridicule or indignation.” — Tytler, vol. vi. pp. 269-70. 


Conscientiously, doubtless, he railed against the dancing and 
masques at the palace, because Herodias’s daughter was rewarded 
with the head of John. Doubtless, he was conscientious when he com- 
pared his invectives against the court follies to our blessed Saviour’s 
appellation of “ Fox” to Herod; accused the courtiers of falsify- 
ing the terms in which his attack was couched ; declared to the queen 
that she must be devoid of the Spirit of God, yea of honesty and 
wisdom, if she disagreed with one word of his sermon ; and denounced 
on the dancers, as their reward, to drink in hell unless they repented. 
And the queen resented not. Nay, when he to her face denounced 
her uncles as enemies to God and his Son, “ she allowed him to 
depart as though no offence or slander did arise thereon.” 

It is curious to remark to what inconsistencies the violence of 
Knoxledhim. At the time that he was crying out against the English 
Church as an offshoot of Popery, and leading his friends to declare 
rather for a Papist queen, than one a friend to England and of her 
Church,—at that very moment he was treacherously circulating false- 
hoods about Mary, and corresponding with Cecil as the friend of 
Elizabeth, and pretending to warn her of the hollowness of Mary's 
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professions. Knox’s own admissions,—the voluminous correspondence 
of Lethington, Moray, Randolph, and Cecil,—the recorded conversa- 
tion of Mary with Elizabeth’s envoy,—all prove the Reformer incon- 
sistent, false, and treacherous. 

Let us note another inconsistency of the Reformers. It will be 
remembered, that in the parliament of 1558, the Reformers, then a 
persecuted minority, besought that Churchmen should be confined to 
accusing,—and the judging and punishing of recusants, which they were 
then, should be confined to the civil power. It will also be remem- 
bered, that Knox, only the year before the events we are about to 
relate, renounced for himself even the wish to command any one, or 
to absolve any from their lawful obedience ; this he said in 1561. 
Two years after, during which time the power of Knox had been 
greatly increased, his practice showed the altered state of his opinions. 

“ During the absence of Lethington in England, the papists, encouraged 
by the bishop of St. Andrew’s, and the prior of Whithern, had disregarded 
the queen’s proclamation. Mass was celebrated secretly in many private 
houses; and when this was found dangerous, the votaries of the Romish 
faith fled into the woods and mountains, and amidst those silent solitudes 
they adhered to the worship of their fathers. Upon this, the Presbyterians, 
despairing, as they alleged, of any redress of such abuse from the queen, 
took the law into their own hands, pursued and seized some priests, and sent word 
to the Romish clergy, that henceforth they should neither complain to the queen 
nor the council, but with their own hands execute upon idolaters the punish- 
ment contained in God’s word.” —Tytler, vol. vi. p. 279. 


And thus, because, as Knox told his sovereign, “‘ Samuel spared 
not to slay Agag, the fat and delicate king of Amalek, whom Saul 
had saved, and Elias did not spare Jezebel’s prophets and Baal’s 
priests,” Knox and his brother preachers were to take into their 
own hands the power of life and death,—a power which they had 
deprecated, when by the constitution of the kingdom legally vested 
in the clergy, but, exercised against them, at that time petitioners— 
a power now by their own enactments taken from the clerical body, 
and according to their own wishes vested in the civil power, and this 
because they despaired, as they alleged, that the queen would execute 
the laws she had sanctioned. It is an old, but an over true proverb, 
that dp? dvdpa defEe. 

The offenders were summoned and punished by the queen, and 
Knox, driven from the indulgence of this kind of persecution, soon 
a back on another grievance quite as congenial to the disciple of 

alvin. 

The queen now met her first parliament. Surrounded by a 
brilliant cavalcade, wherein each noble sought to show his enthusiasm 
by the costly splendour of his dress, Mary rode in procession to the 
Tolbooth, where the Estates were sitting. The gorgeous array of 
the nobles, the glittering dresses of the royal household, the beauty 
and adornments of the ladies of the court who surrounded the throne 
and filled the galleries, all tended to heighten the surprise and de- 
light with which the people received their queen. Life seemed to 
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have returned to Scotland, and joy beamed in every eye, as they 
said with one accord, “‘ God save that sweet face ; she speaks as pro- 
perly as the best orator among them.” 

All this, however, was gall and wormwood to the preachers. There 
was too much joyful thankfulness for beauties and benefits of this 
world to please them as Calvinists, and too great a prospect of the 
power of the preachers waning before the returning popularity of the 
crown not to frighten them as members of the assembly of the con- 
gregation. The mind of Knox naturally recurred to the rule held 
by the persecutor of Servetus over the citizens of Geneva; perhaps 
he had read in the archives of that city, how, in 1537, a married 
lady having gone out on a Sunday wearing her hair in longer curls 
than was becoming a Christian, which was a bad example, and con- 
trary to what was taught by the preachers of the gospel, it was 
ordered that she be committed to prison, together with her attend- 
ants and the person that dressed her hair.* It might have been 
that, at the time he was flying from persecution in Scotland, 
Knox had witnessed in the city of Geneva the exposure of a card- 
player in the pillory, the excommunication of a tavern-frequenter, or 
of the girl that put on boy’s clothes, and of her mother that failed to 
hinder her, or of the imprisonment of the citizen for reading the tales 
of Poggio, and the swineherd for saying the “‘ devil was in the pigs.” 
Sighing for the inquisition of Geneva, of which their leader could 
give such enticing accounts, we acknowledge how natural the conduct 
of Knox appears in the following quotation :— 


*« Amidst this general enthusiasm, the preachers took great offence at the 
liberty of the French manners, and the extravagance of the foreign dresses. 
* They spake boldly,’ says Knox, ‘ against the superfluities of their clothes, and 
affirmed that the vengeance of God would fall not only on the foolish women, 
but on the whole realm.’ ‘To check the growing licence, an attempt was 
made to introduce a sumptuary law; articles against apparel were drawn 
up, and it was proposed to take order with other abuses; but to the ex- 
treme mortification of the Reformer, he was arrested in his career of legis- 
lation by the hand of the lord James. This powerful minister deemed it 
impolitic at this moment to introduce these enactments. ‘The queen,’ 
he said, ‘had kept her promises, the religion was established, the mass- 
mongers were punished : if they carried things too high, she would hold no 
parliament at all.’ Knox smiled significantly—Mar, he hinted, trembled 
for his new earldom of Moray, and all must be postponed to have his grant 
confirmed, lest Mary should repent of her munificence; he denounced in 
strong terms such selfish motives, reminded him of his solemn engage- 
ments to the Church, and accused him of sacrificing truth to convenience, 
and the service of his God to the interests of his ambition. The proud 
spirit of Moray could not brook such an attack, and he replied with 
austerity ; the two friends parted in anger, and the Reformer increased the 
estrangement by addressing a letter in which, in his usual plain and vehe- 
ment style of reproof [abuse ?], he exonerated himself from all further 
care in his lordship’s affairs, committing him to the guidance of his own 
understanding, whose dictates he preferred to the advancement of the truth. 





* For these acts of persecution under Calvin’s new constitution at Geneva, and 
for many more of a like kind, see the Life of Calvin by M. Audin. Paris: Marson. 
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‘[ praise my God,’ said he, ‘I leave you victor over your enemies, pro- 
moted to great honour, and in authority with your sovereign. Should this 
continue, none will be more glad than [: but if you decay, (as I fear ye 
shall,) then call to mind by what means the Most Highest exalted you: it was 
neither by trifling with impiety, nor maintaining pestilent Papists.’ So incensed 
was Moray with this remonstrance, that for a year and a half he and Knox 
scarcely exchanged words together.” —Tyéler, vol. vi. pp. 281, 282. 


It is an old adage, that none are so suspicious as those who have 
most reason to be suspected. Such was the case with Knox. Tem- 
oral benefits had before now seduced him from the path of danger : 
life and the world’s rewards had been the reasons of his flight from 
the storm of persecution to the haven of Geneva, and the profits of 
the pastorship of its congregation. How natural, therefore, for him 
to suspect that Moray was actuated by worldly motives in his oppo- 
sition to a crusade against embroidery, and a persecution of starched 
ruffs and laced capotes! Though, doubtless, Moray could not but 
feel enraged at the insolent language of the Reformer’s address, and 
the abuse contained in his letter, a quiet smile must have played 
over his features as he read the passage in which the preacher refuses 
to take any further care in his Jordship’s affairs, and commits him to 
the guidance of his own understanding. Knox having bearded the 
lord James, now proceeded to assail the council and the queen. 
And though he might, as he knew, have ventured to upbraid his 
sovereign even to her face without personal danger, he felt that, 
among the proud nobles composing the council, there were some 
who would not suffer the insolence in their own case, which they 
permitted in that of their queen’s. His sacred character, therefore, 
as a preacher was to be his shield,—his pulpit his battering-tower, 
whence to over-top the walls of the fortress of the council. Working 
himself into a perfect fury, “‘ he was like to ding the pulpit in blads™ 
(tatters), says Melvill, in his diary, “and flee out of it.” He ran 
over the entire progress of the Reformation as a vision ; and after he 
had taunted the nobles with their coldness and want of gratitude to 
God, he proceeded to attack Mary and her proposed marriage :— 


“*« And is this to be the thankfulness ye shall render unto your God—to 
betray his cause, when you have it in your own hands to establish it as 
you please? The queen says, “ Ye will not agree with her.” Ask of her 
that which by God’s word ye may justly require; and if she will not agree 
with you in God, ye are not bound to agree with her faction in the devil. Let her 
plainly understand so far your minds ; forsake not your former courage in God’s 
cause, and be assured he will prosper you in your enterprises. And now, 
my lords,’ he concluded, ‘ to put an end to all I hear of the queen’s marriage : 
dukes, brethren to emperors and kings, strive all for the best gain, But this, my 
lords, will I say—note the day and bear witness hereafter: whenever the 
nobility of Scotland, who profess the Lord Jesus, consent that an infidel (AND ALL 
Parists are 1nFipExs) shall be head to our sovereign, ye do as far as in you 
lieth to banish Christ Jesus from this realm, and to bring God's vengeance on the 
country.” —Tytler, vol. vi. p. 283. 


In this mass of invective and interference in what, as a preacher, 
was not within his province, Knox outraged the forbearance not only 
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of the Romanists but of his own friends. This attempt to vilify the 
queen, and to dictate to the council, called forth the indignation of 
all parties. He was summoned before Mary, who remonstrated with 
him on his conduct. Far from feeling sorry for his intemperance, 
Knox gloried in his attack, proclaiming his purpose to be “ to flatter 
no flesh, but to speak plain, to preach the Gospel.” At length, the 
sufferings of Mary under his continued invectives compelled the 
nobles who were in her cabinet to command Knox to quit the apart- 
ment. ‘The Reformer obeyed, and thus deprived of an opportunity 
of venting his bitterness on Mary, he poured forth his wrath on 
the courtiers and ladies that lined the antechamber, and met their 
averted faces and cold looks with a bold defiance and taunts of cruel 
bitterness. Advised by Erskine of Dun and the lord James, Mary 
permitted the officious and intemperate interference of the Reformer 
to pass over without further notice ; and Knox, neither countenanced 
by the great men, nor raised into a martyr by persecution, began to 
lose much of his power and influence with the people. The project, 
however, of the return of Lennox and the marriage of Mary with 
Darnley recalled him into activity, and consequently into increased 
power. 

As soon as the queen of Scotland, in consequence of the repeated 
requests of Elizabeth, consented to the return of the exile Lennox, 
Knox and his friends, firmly convinced that their religion was so 
slightly built that the coming of one Romanist noble into the land 
must be its overthrow, intrigued with Cecil in order to stop his 
coming. Cecil communicated the fears of ‘ Scotland’s best friend,” 
as he called his correspondent, to Lethington, whilst Elizabeth took 
every means to detain Lennox in England, and persuade Mary to 
recall her permission for his return, The replies of Lethington and 
the lord James were severe. They did not share in the tergiversation 
of Elizabeth, or believe in the wondrous intelligence of Cecil’s 
correspondent, and Knox’s apprehensions regarding the reformed 
religion. “The religion here,” remarked Lethington, “ doth not 
depend upon my lord of Lennox’s return, neither do those of the 
religion hang upon the sleeves of any one or two that may mislike his 
coming. For us, whether he doth come or not come, I take it no 
great matter, either up or down.” 


“Moray,” says Mr. Tytler, “in a letter of the same date with that of 
Lethington, expressed himself in terms more brief, but still more emphatic. 
‘ As to the faction,’ says he, ‘ that his coming might make for the matters 
of religion, thanks be to God, our foundation is not so weak, that we have 
cause to fear if he had the greatest subject of this realm joined to him, 
seeing we have the favour of our prince, and liberty of our conscience in 
such abundance as our hearts can wish. It will neither be he nor I, praised 
be God, can hinder or alter religion hereaway ; and his coming or remain- 
ing in that cause will be to small purpose.’ ”"—7yfler, vol. vi. p. 296. 


Let it be borne in mind, that Moray was at this time at enmity 
with Knox; that he, as his sister’s minister, swayed the entire realm 
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of Scotland, and had now gathered round himself honours, wealth, 
and almost regal power. ‘The religion therefore was at this time 
safe. ‘Ten months after, affairs had altered with the earl of Moray. 
The English intrigues had been foiled, or rather had so been en- 
tangled by their contrivers as to foil themselves; like the army of 
Xerxes, their very multitude was their ruin. Lennox was now in 
favour; his son, who had dared to question the power of the earl of 
Moray, and to expose the danger that must arise from the assumption 
of so much power by a subject, the accepted suitor of the queen. 
What were the consequences? The religion was now in danger 
The earl of Moray had retired from court, and no longer laughed at 
the fears of Knox. No; now Knox was his good friend, and the 
religion was in danger. Difficulty makes us acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows. 


“‘ Nothing on the part of Moray,” says our historian, “could be more 
futile and unfounded than the pretence that the Protestant religion was in 
danger, or that the queen at this moment had adopted any measures which 
threatened its security. It is happy for the truth, that on such a point we 
have the declaration of Moray and Lethington themselves. [He then quotes 
the declarations extracted above.] These declarations, indeed, were made 
a year before this; but during the course of that year, not only had the 
Scottish queen introduced no one measure which could by any ingenuity 
be deemed an attack upon the national religion; but she had shown the 
most decided determination to support it as the religion of the state, and 
to enforce the cruel and unjust laws against those who adhered to the 
public exercise of the contrary faith. It is evident, therefore, that the earl 
of Moray and the party of the nobles who opposed the marriage had 
raised the cry of ‘ the Church in danger’ merely to cover their own de- 
signs.” — Tytler, vol. vi. p. 345. 


Moray, it is evident, was the slave of private ambition, and, as 
too many have done before him, he masked his selfish projects under 
a zeal for religion. Does the same remark apply.to Knox? Hardly : 
and yet, though there could not be charged against him the incon- 
sistency of Moray ;—though he had from the very beginning charac- 
terised the private mass of the queen, and the return of Lennox and 
Darnley, as measures destructive of the reformed faith ; — though 
no Church plunder had been traced to his hands, and no pensions 
from England or France secured his services ;—was there no pander- 
ing to ambition? no wish for personal aggrandizement, for supreme 
spiritual authority over the Scots, such as his master had exercised 
over the citizens of Geneva? Was it for the purity of religion that 
he now allied himself with one of whose worldly intentions he was too 
well assured ; and that, as he had before given his countenance to the 
murder of Beaton, by casting in his lot with the assassins, he now gave 
his approval to the scheme for the assassination of Darnley and his 
father, by joining the barons who had projected it? Be it as it may, 
with Moray, Lethington, and Argyle, Knox and the preachers now 
prepared to act in concert. ‘The General Assembly of the Church 
met at Edinburgh in the June of 1565; and after providing for 
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resistance by arming and organizing the burgesses of the city, after 
long debates drew up their supplication to the queen. 


“It requested,” says Mr. Tytler, “that the blasphemous mass, and all 
popish idolatry, should be abolished, not only throughout the kingdom, but 
also in her royal person and household; that true religion, as it is founded 
on the word of God, should be professed, as well by herself as by her sub- 
jects ; and that it should be made obligatory on all persons to resort to the 
preaching of the word and to prayers, if not every day, at least every Sunday. 
It proposed that some sure provision should be made for the support of 
the ministers of the Gospel; that pluralities should be abolished; a strict 
examination instituted into the appointment of all teachers of youth in 
schools and colleges; a fund set apart for the maintenance of the poor out 
of those lands which of old were destined to hospitality; and some relief 
devised for the poor labourers of the soil, who were oppressed in the pay- 
ment of theirtithes by unreasonable and illegal exactions. "— Tytler, vol. vi. 348. 


The queen, reminding the commissioners who presented the peti- 
tion of the liberty of conscience that had been permitted to all her 
subjects during her reign, respectfully declined being compelled to 
abjure her faith, asking only that liberty which she had granted to her 
people. In every thing else she was ready to abide the decision of 
the Estates of the Parliament. This was not what the discontented 
petitioners required ; they had recourse therefore to rebellion. ‘They 
— to seize Mary and Darnley on their road from Perth to lord 

ivingstone’s house at Callander, intending, according to the assertion 
of one of the conspirators, to imprison the queen for life, and murder 
the ill-fated Darnley. The courage and celerity of Mary’s move- 
ments defeated the treachery of her brother Moray, whilst the discovery 
of the attempt, added to its failure, rendered the earl and his asso- 
ciates of less reputation among the people. So natural is indignation 
at unsuccessful villany. 

Again the discontented raised the cry, “ The Church is in danger!” 
and whilst they endeavoured to persuade Elizabeth to let loose ‘‘ some 
Strapping Elliots” upon Lord Hume, Mary’s great partisan, “to keep 
his hands full at home,” they tried to arouse her religious and political 
jealousy by rumours of intercourse with France and the Papal Court. 
Elizabeth, however, saw no good reason for moving; promises, indeed, 
she gave them, but such assistance could not prevent the increasing 
distrust, lukewarmness, and suspicions of the people, which were not 
a little increased by Mary’s hearing a Protestant sermon whilst at 
Callander, and renewing her proclamation in favour of the reformed 
religion and liberty of conscience. 

Notwithstanding the assistance given by Randolph to Moray’s 
party, it was evident that the ‘‘ discontented” were losing their in- 
fluence, and likely to bring their struggle to a calamitous end. The 
conduct of Randolph, as his letters prove, deserves the severe remarks 
of the historian. 


“ The character of this crafty agent of Cecil,” says Mr. Tytler, ‘was of 
that accommodating and equivocal kind, which, whilst loving misrepre- 
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sentation (to use a mild word) for its own sake, did not hesitate to employ 
it, when he thought it would forward the designs of his royal mistress or her 
principal minister, as long as all went smoothly in Scotland. The letters 
of Randolph convey to us a pretty fair picture of the conduct of Mary, and 
the progress of events; but as soon as she began to act for herself—as soon 
as her brother, the friend of England, was stripped of his power and lost his 
influence, this minister transmitted to Cecil,and to the English queen the 
most false and distorted accounts of the state of the country. His object 
was to induce Elizabeth to assist the insurgent lords with money and troops, 
as she had already done in the war of the Reformation; and to accomplish 
this end, he not only concealed the truth, but did not scruple to employ 
calumny and falsehood. He represented Mary’s proceedings to her nobles 
as tyrannical, when they were forbearing; he described her as earnestly 
bent on the destruction of religion, when for five years she had maintained 
it exactly as she found it on her arrival, and had recently, by a solemn pro- 
clamation, declared her determination to preserve the fullest liberty of con- 
science; he painted her as an object of contempt to her subjects, when she 
was popular and beloved; and as deserted by her nobles and her people, 
when, in consequence of the late summons, her barons and vassals were daily 
crowding into her capital. On the other hand, Moray and his faction were 
equally alsely depicted as so strong, that the country lay at his mercy, 
whilst they waited only for the advice and the money of England, to sweep 
away every opposition, and compel the queen to place herself once more at 
their disposal.”— 7ytler, vol. vi. 353, 354. 


Elizabeth, however, was not to be moved; perhaps she knew the 
truth of the case; and therefore contenting herself with a formal 
intercession on behalf of Moray, and a summons to Lennox and 
Darnley to return to England, she Jeft the conspirators to their own 
devices, by which they soon convinced the Scots that selfishness and 
ambition alone prompted their actions. Twenty-nine days after the 
petition of the Assembly, the marriage of Mary and Darnley was 
solemnized at Holyrood. 

Determined to wander as little as possible from the events of the 
Reformation in Scotland, and the actions of its chief promoters, we 
may not now delay over the conduct of Mary, after her marriage, 
towards her weak and almost imbecile husband, or her vigorous pur- 
suit after the nobles who had banded together with Moray, and the 
measures by which, in defiance of the secret encouragement of her 
cousin of England, she drove them from her kingdom, and prepared 
to punish their rebellion by forfeiture in the estates of the kingdom ; 
though, at the same time, we may not pass over, without mention, 
the negotiation between Mary and the See of Rome, and the succour 
afforded to her by the Pope, or her correspondence with Philip the 
Second, who had expressed to the cardinal Pacheco, the Papal envoy, 
his determination to assist her in subduing her rebellious subjects, 
re-establishing the Roman faith, and vindicating her right to the 
throne of England,—or her accession to the Holy League between 
France, Spain, and the Emperor, for the destruction of the opponents 
of the Romish faith throughout Europe. On the signature of that 
bond hung the fate of Moray and his fellow rebels, and of the un- 
fortunate David Riccio. 
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* Riccio, who at this moment possessed much influence, and was, on good 
grounds, suspected to be a pensioner of Rome, seconded these views with 
all his power. On the other hand, Mary did not want advisers on the side 
of mercy and wisdom. Sir James Melvil, in Scotland, and Sir N. Thock- 
morton, one of her most powerful friends in England, earnestly implored her 
to pardon Moray, and adopt a conciliatory course. Mary was not naturally 
inclined to harsh or cruel measures, and for some time she vacillated be- 
tween the adoption of temperate and violent counsels. But now the entreaties 
of her uncle, the cardinal, the advice of her ambassador, the prejudices of 
her education, and the intolerance of the Protestants and of Elizabeth, by 
whom she had been so often deceived, all united to influence her decision, 
and overmaster her better judgment. In an evil hour she signed the League, 
and determined to hurry on the parliament for the forfeiture of the rebels. 
This may, I think, be regarded as one of the most fatal errors of her life ; 
and it proved the source of all her future misfortunes.”—Tyéler, vol. vii. 16. 


The instant it was known that Mary had come to this determina- 
tion, Moray and his friends betook themselves to desperate courses. 
If the Estates met, they argued, they were ruined; if the Coun- 
cillors remained unchanged, and the influence of Riccio was not 
annihilated, the Estates would meet to their utter ruin. If they would 
be saved, before the Parliament met the queen’s advisers must be 
changed—Riccio murdered. From the day almost of the marriage, 
the young king had regarded with jealousy the confidence reposed by 
Mary in her Milanese secretary, and had been led to believe that it 
was to his influence and advice that he was debarred from the long- 
promised crown matrimonial. The coldness of the queen increased 
his jealous fears, and within seven months of his wedding he had 
determined to rid himself of Riccio, and had sent his cousin, George 
Douglas, to implore the lord Ruthven to assist him against “ the 
villain David.” Ruthven, though hardly able to rise from his bed, 
eagerly consented to his murder, and the first plot was completed 
against the life of the secretary. On the 13th of February, 1566, 
Randolph revealed the plot to Leicester. 


“ From this letter, which is very long,” says Mr. Tytler, “ I must give this 
important passage. ‘I know now for certain,’ said he, ‘that this queen 
repenteth her marriage; that she hateth him (Darnley) and all his kin. I 
know that he knoweth himself that he hath a poviaker in play and game 
with him; I know that there are practices in hand, contrived between the 
father (Lennox) and the son, to come to the crown against her will. I know 
that if that take effect, which is intended, David, with the consent of the 
king, shall have his throat cut within these ten days. Many things, grievouser 
and worse than these, are brought to my ears; yea, of things intended 
against her own person, which because I think better to keep secret than 
write to Mr. Secretary, I speak not of them but now unto your lordship.’”— 
vii. p. 19, 

Ruthven, whom the king had called to his aid, assisted by the 
advice of Morton, who dreaded the assembling of the Estates, lest 
the report should be true that he was then to be deprived of some 
lands he had seized unjustly, and lose his chancellorship, grafted on 
the simple plot for the murder of Riccio a further conspiracy for the 
return of Moray and his friends, and the seizing of the reins of govern- 
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ment by that party. To effect these objects, it was necessary to secure 
the cooperation of the party of the reformed faith, of Moray, now 
in exile in England, and the countenance, if not the assistance, of 
Elizabeth and her ministers. 

To such men as Maitland, Grange, Ormistown, and Brunston, to 
whom murder was as light a matter, as any other piece of crooked 
policy, it wanted but few words to reconcile them to the plot; it was but 
asecond putting away of a servant of Antichrist ; but with less danger 
and more powerful countenance than the deed of death-doing to 
Cardinal Beaton. Did any scruple arise in their minds, or trouble for 
ashort space of time the hearts of God’s ministers, as their preachers 
styled themselves, it required merely a moment’s thought on the 
idolatrous worship of Rome,—a moment's reflection on the signature 
of the Holy League by Mary,—a moment's belief in the reputed cor- 
respondence of Riccio with Rome, or in the measures reported to be 
in preparation for the restoration of the old religion under the sanction 
of the Estates,—to mislead the little judgment their prejudices had left 
them, and to harden the few feelings of mercy for Romanists which 
their fear of idolatry had permitted them to retain. Regarding the 

lot as a divinely-inspired act for the annihilation of “the accursed 
faith ;"—believing that the end could justify in God’s service, as they 
called their murderous plotting, the most premeditated and barbarous 
murder ;—such men as Knox, and his colleague, Craig, could adopt 
without hesitation, and support without a fear of God’s anger, the 
desperate designs of Darnley against his wife and queen; and the 
subsidiary plottings of Morton and Moray against both. The solemn 
assembly for the General Fast was also moved to account in the mat- 
ter; and the murder having been fixed for the week in which the 
Estates had been summoned to meet, the Holy Fast was contrived 
to be held at that very time, as a further security of Morton and a 
numerous band of religious partisans. 

It has often been denied that Knox was implicated in the murder 
of Riccio, though at the same time it has been admitted that he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the event, if not his approbation of the 
conduct of the conspirators ; and for this assertion there seemed some 
ground in the declaration of Morton to the earl of Bedford, that 
none of the ministers “were act nor part of that deed, nor were par- 
ticipate thereof ;” and also in the absence of Knox’s name in the 
list of the conspirators, preserved in the Cotton MSS. The labours 
of our historian in the State-paper Office have set this matter to rest, 
bringing forward evidence, direct and clear, against Knox, and from 
those who must be esteemed the best witnesses; evidence sufficient, 
without the strong corroborating circumstances that may be brought 
from the position of Knox in the Kirk, his conduct in the case of 
Beaton, his flight after the death of Riccio, and his admitted opinions 
on the lawfulness of murder in God’s service. 

The evidence may be briefly summed up as follows:—On the 
ninth of March, Riccio was murdered. Eleven days after the 
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event, and about a week after the flight of the conspirators, the Earl 
of Bedford, then governor of Berwick, in a letter to Cecil, after a 
tolerably full account of the murder, concludes by informing the 
secretary, that “he will not trouble him further, as Mr. Randolph 
was at the very time writing to him, and would send in his letter the 
names of the conspirators who had gone abroad.” In the State- 
paper Office is the letter from Randolph, and attached to it the list 
in question ; the former in Randolph’s hand-writing, the latter in 
that of a clerk employed by Bedford in his confidential correspond- 
ence. The paper is endorsed by Cecil. 
«“ ¢ Marlii, 1565. 
««¢ Names of such as were consenting to the death of David : 


Th’ Erle’ Murton (Morton). Haughton. 
The L. Ryven (Ruthven). Loughlyvine (Lochleven). 
The L. Lynnesey. Elvinston. 
The Secreatory. Patrick Murry. 
The Mr. of Ryven. Patrick Ballentyne. 
Andro Car of Fawdonsyde. 
Lairds 
Ormeston. John Knox, ‘ 
Bryanston (Brunston). John Crag (Craig), } Preachers. 


««¢« All these were at the death of Davy and (or) privy thereto, and are 
now in displeasure with the Q, and their houses taken and spoiled.’ ”— 
Tytler, vol. vii. p. 356, 357. 


There was yet another party to be made acquainted with the con- 
spiracy, and to be persuaded either to assist or at least to countenance 
the attempt—that person was Elizabeth. Three days before the 
murder, Randolph and Bedford wrote to the queen, informing her 
of a “ matter of no small consequence being intended in Scotland,” 
and referring to a more particular statement transmitted to Cecil by 
the writers; at the same time naming the day for the event, and 
stating that its effect would be to bring home the exiled Moray. 
Nothing can need to be plainer than the letter to Cecil referred to. 
Our space forbids its being extracted : we must, therefore, supply its 
place with Mr. Tytler’s summary of its effect, and the conduct of 
Elizabeth. 


“It proves that Elizabeth received the most precise intimation of the 
intended murder of Riccio; that she was made fully acquainted with the 
determination to secure the person of the Scottish queen, and create a revo- 
lution in the Government. Moray’s share in the conspiracy, and his 
consent to the assassination of the foreign secretary, are established by the 
same letter beyond a doubt; and we see the declared object of the plot was, 
to put an end to his banishment, to replace him in the power which he had 
lost, and, by one decided and triumphant blow, to destroy the schemes 
which were in agitation for the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion in Scotland. It is of great moment to attend to the conduct of 
Elizabeth at this crisis. She knew all that was about to occur: the life of 
Riccio, the liberty—perhaps, too, the life—of Mary was in her hands ; 
Moray was at her court; the conspirators were at her devotion; they had 
given the fullest information to Randolph, that he might consult the queen ; 
she might have imprisoned Moray, discomfited the plans of the conspirators, 
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saved the life of the miserable victim who was marked for slaughter, and 
preserved Mary, to whom she professed a warm attachment, from captivity. 
Allthis might have been done; perhaps it is not too much to say, that, even 
in these dark times, it would have been done by a monarch acutely alive to 
the common feelings of humanity. But Elizabeth adopted a very different 
course : she not only allowed Moray to leave her realm,—she dismissed him 
with marks of the highest confidence and distinction ; and this baron, when 
ready to set out for Scotland, to take his part in those dark transactions 
which soon after followed, sent his secretary, Wood, to acquaint Cecil with 
the most secret intentions of the conspirators.” —7y/ler, vol. vii. pp. 26, 27. 


On the 3d of March the solemn fast commenced in Edinburgh ; 
on the following day the Estates met. The queen appeared in per- 
son ; the Lords of the Articles were chosen, and the act of forfeiture 
against Moray and his associates prepared. In five days the act 
would be passed. There was little time for deliberation or prepara- 
tion, but that little was well employed by the ministers, the obedient 
— Knox and Craig, who were privy to the intended death 
of David. 


‘* Meantime, every thing was in readiness; a large concourse of the friends 
of the Reformed Church assembled at Edinburgh for the week of fasting 
and humiliation; directions for prayers and sermons had been previously 
drawn up by Knox and the ministers, and the ‘subjects chosen seemed such as 
were calculated to prepare the public mind for resistance, violence, and 
bloodshed. They were selected from the Old Testament alone, and, among 
other examples, included the slaying of Oreb and Zeeb, the cutting off of the 
Benjamites, the fast of Esther, the hanging of Haman, inculcating the duty 
of inflicting swift and summary vengeance on all who persecuted the people 
of God.” — Tytler, vol. vii. pp. 27, 28. 


On the second day after the meeting of the Estates, the deed of 
blood was perpetrated, and Mary imprisoned in her chamber, and 
Darnley de facto king. Two more days are passed ; the queen has 
escaped from her rebellious subjects, who were hesitating between 
death and perpetual imprisonment, should she resist their wishes ; 
the king is alienated from his fellow-conspirators by the persuasion of 
his wife; the names of the murderers, save one, disclosed ; Morton, 
Ruthven, Brunston, and Car, exiles in England; the rest of the 
gang at hiding in their own country ; and Knox, the fiery, zealous, 
and intrepid conspirator, groaning over his own fortunes and those 
of the Church in the friendly recesses of Kyle. Before another 
month had fully waned, the falsehood of the king’s declaration before 
the Council of his innocency of the death of Riccio had been proved 
to Mary; the covenants and bonds were in her possession; and 
almost broken-hearted at the discovery, she loudly bewailed the folly 
and ingratitude of Darnley, and, compelled to place no more confi- 
dence in him, determined, in solitary bitterness, to act for herself. 

The conduct of Darnley converted this estrangement into hatred ; 
and Mary, grieved and angered at the conduct of the king, and urged 
onward by the suggestions of Bothwell and his party, could allow the 
death of her husband to be hinted in her own presence, with a mere 
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declaration, that they were to do nothing to leave a stain on her 
honour,—could act towards the weak, illfated victim, in a manner 
strangely coincident with the wishes and plots of the conspirators— 
strangely coincident, indeed, if innocent of the intended murder,— 
and when her husband had been slain, permitted the murderers to 
escape, sanctioned the mock trial of their chief, and within three 
months of the fatal field of Kirk could unite herself to Bothwell, 
whom the intrepid Craig dared to his face to denounce as a ravisher, 
an adulterer, and a murderer. ‘I take heaven and earth to witness,” 
said Craig, from the pulpit, “that I abhor and detest this marriage, 
as odious and slanderous to the world; and I would exhort the 
faithful to pray earnestly, that a union against all good conscience 
and reason may yet be overruled by God to the comfort of this 
unhappy realm.” We may wish to call Mary innocent: in the face 
of the evidence the historian has brought, we fear to do so. Inno- 
cence never yet had such a likeness to guilt. 





Report of a Syndicate, appointed by the University of Cambridge, 
“* to consider whether any and what steps should be taken to 
provide a more efficient System of Theological Instruction in the 
University.” Reprinted in the Ecclesiastical Gazette for April. 


Aut Churchmen will have noticed this document with much interest. 
To Cambridge men, the perusal will be at once humiliating and gratify- 
ing; humiliating, because the Report shows a grievous deficiency in 
the present system of the university ; gratifying, because it shows 
that the wisest counsellors of the university feel the deficiency, and 
are endeavouring gradually and cautiously to supply it. The arrange- 
ment of the details of any measure intended for this purpose must 
be left entirely to those on the spot ; but we do not think that any 
Churchman who is a member of either university can be considered 
to go beyond his place in offering a few remarks upon the outlines 
of a plan in which the whole Church and nation are so deeply 
concerned, 

We must first observe, that the Report blends together two things 
essentially distinct ; a provision for securing a certain amount of reli- 
gious knowledge in every candidate for a degree ; and a provision for 
securing a certain amount of theological knowledge in every graduate 
who intends to offer himself as a candidate for holy orders. Now, it 
is most important that each of these objects should be attained ; and 
we rejoice that members of the university so influential as those who 
have subscribed the Report have applied themselves to the work of 
contriving means. If we are disposed to feel any thing like regret 
that they have united the two as parts of the same measure, it is 
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only because we fear that possibly in some quarters the whole plan 
may thus have been rendered less acceptable. Men who are fully 
prepared to admit the necessity of a better system of theological 
training, may hesitate to make the proposed changes in the examina- 
tion for the degree in arts. However good the last measure may be 
in itself, we do not see why the success of another measure, quite 
as important and less likely to be excepted against, should be risked 
in the same bottom with it. We trust, however, that misgivings 
on this account are causeless. We will not doubt that each 
measure will be allowed to stand or fall singly, and by its own merits 
alone. 

We have a few words to say of each portion of the proposed plan ; 
and first, since this is placed first by its proposers, of that which 
concerns the students in arts generally. It is recommended by the 
Syndicate, that something more of religious knowledge should be 
required as a qualification for the bachelor’s degree. It may be 
necessary, as more than one change on this point has taken place 
within the last twenty years, to state shortly what is required at 
present by the university. A knowledge of Paley’s Evidences and of 
one of the Gospels in the original is required at the Previous Exa- 
mination. It has also, we believe, been usual to expect men in that 
examination to answer vied voce a few easy questions on the outlines of 
the Old Testament history. This, be it observed, is the only examina- 
tion in which any attempt is made by the university to ascertain the 
amount of religious knowledge possessed by those who are candidates 
Jor honours. ‘The final examination for those who are not candidates 
for honours requires a knowledge of the Acts of the Apostles in the 
Greek, of Paley’s Evidences, and of his Moral Philosophy. But let 
a man only have mathematics enough to pass in honours (or even in 
“the gulph”) at the examination for degrees, and the university 
neither requires, nor ever takes any step to ascertain whether he pos- 
sesses, any religious knowledge whatever beyond the modicum neces- 
sary to carry him through his “ LittleGo.” It should be added, that 
particular colleges do not for the most part, nor perhaps can they, far 
outrun the university in this matter. Some give narrower and others 
larger opportunities of gaining religious knowledge to those who may 
i to use them. But, generally speaking, they cannot require, 

owever they may encourage, the possession of much more than the 
university requires.* We write the confession not without some- 
thing of shame and sorrow. Surely this is not as it should be. 
Surely it is indeed time, that those who love and reverence the uni- 
versity which has nurtured them should aid her in removing the 





* We fear that this statement is in the main correct, though not applicable without 
some qualification to all colleges. We fully believe that most would gladly do more 
than they do, if they were borne out by the example and requirements of the uni- 
a We can speak with much thankfulness of what is done, even when it seems 
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reproach. We are most thankful that some of her wisest and most 
faithful sons are at length striving to do so. 

Let us not for a moment seem to forget that religious education 
and the imparting of religious knowledge are two different things, 
and that a want of adequate attention to the one does not necessarily 
imply the absence of the other. If christian education be an educa- 
tion which is fitted to be the means of forming a christian character, 
no doubt liturgies, and the hearing of the written word of God as 
read in the course of the Church’s year, and sermons, and the many 
other influences, unseen, perhaps, and scarcely felt, of College life and 
institutions, hold an equally important place in it with the communi- 
cation of directly religious knowledge. Let it be confessed, with all 
humble thankfulness, that a Cambridge education is indeed, as it 
professes to be, a religious one to those who will receive it. But let 
it not, on the other hand, be forgotten, that, if the character is to be 
rightly formed, there must be some due proportion kept between the 
different ingredients in the portion of knowledge which is furnished 
to the mind. Those whose minds are scantily informed or imper- 
fectly awakened with regard to all the other parts of the great field 
of truth, may perhaps be ignorant also of all beyond the first simple 
elements of religious truth, and yet be comparatively safe. But it is 
not so with those whom our universities are training as the future 
leaders and cultivators of the mind of their country. Who shall 
measure the evil that may and must follow, if, while their minds are 
keenly awake and richly stored with all other knowledge, they are 
left unfurnished with that knowledge concerning God and his ways 
towards man, without which all other truth is seen as disjointed and 
displaced? They are then almost sure to be the victims of half 
truths, of specious falsehoods, or, worst of all, of self-satisfied and 
contemptuous indifference, whenever they come to act, or speak, or 
think, as all men in this day must, in matters bearing upon religious 
truth and its consequences. If we would save them from this deadly 
mischief, their own and their country’s bane, let us take care to pro- 
pose to their mind, and bring home to their conscience, religious 
truth and its evidence in their great outline at least. We would 
appeal to the conscience and observation of any Cambridge man, 
whether he cannot trace, in himself and in others, manifold evil con- 
sequences of the want of such instruction. If this is so, we trust 
that the principle at least of the proposed additions to the under- 
graduates’ courses will be generally received by those who care for 
the university. 

What is proposed is, some may think, after all rather too little 
than too much. It is recommended to require a complete knowledge 
of Old Testament history at the “ Little Go.” And in the final 
examination, instead of requiring, as at present, the whole book of 
Acts, to require half of that book,* with one of the longer or two of 





* The former and the latter half alternately. 
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the shorter Epistles ; and instead of the whole of Paley’s Moral Phi- 
losophy, to require half, with a small portion of Church history. It 
is proposed, in the second place, that all candidates for the B.A. 
degree shall be required to pass this part of the examination.—As 
we have already said, we leave details to be considered by residents. 
Only we will venture to suggest, (should it be objected to that part 
of the arrangement which will affect men going out in honours, that 
it is undesirable to distract and overburden them by adding to the 
number and variety of the subjects which engage them,) that 
possibly the scriptural subjects need not be made a part of the final 
B.A. examination, but be taken alone some time previously. But 
whatever arrangement of the exact time and manner and subjects of 
examination may be judged best, it is our earnest desire that some 
plan, having the same object with the proposed one, may speedily be 
sanctioned by the senate. We are of course aware, that the direct 
effect of any such measure in widening the extent and raising the 
tone of religious knowledge, strictly so called, cannot be great.— 
Even doctrinal questions will and ought to be introduced but 
sparingly into any academical examination; and anything having a 
more directly personal reference we should be first to exclude, if any 
one could dream of including it. But that all on whom the university 
is to set her stamp of approval should be required to know thorough] 
the History of the Bible, and be made to trace the witness which It 
bears to the teaching of the Church in her creeds, her services, and her 
formularies,—even this we hold to be no small gain. And though 
examinations should not go beyond this, lectures might and would, 
and wherever lecturers were in earnest (and of such lecturers Cam- 
bridge would furnish many) with the happiest effect. 

Let us, in leaving this part of the subject, hint at one considera- 
tion, which makes the course taken by the university in this matter 
the object of most anxious interest to ourselves and to many others. 
All who discern the times are aware of one great danger which im- 
pends over educated men. The danger is not yet alarmingly visible, 
but it is near; and when it comes, woe to us if we are not fore-armed 
with an antidote. The pantheistic and critical spirit and its work- 
ings, will not long be unknown amongst us, except as an object of 
blind horror and contempt, under the vague name of rationalism, 
The readers of German have long since trespassed on this forbidden 
ground, and have brought back with them of the fruits of the land 
to impart to the less venturesome. Already works most deeply 
tinctured with the poison are circulated in translations, sometimes 
under respectable sanction, in England and America; not without 
effect on the minds of men whom we can ill afford to have perverted. 
How shall we guard against the danger? By books of evidences | 
Alas ! all our standard books of this kind are aimed at objections and 
a state of mind so different, that against the new enemy they would 
be useless as some antique engine of war against cannon upon a 
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modern battle-field. What, then, is the antidote? Simply, we 
believe, to acquaint educated men thoroughly with the Scriptures 
themselves. Ingenuous minds cannot but feel as they read them the 
reality of what they read. Their conscience will respond to their 
claim of authority. So habituated, when afterwards Germans, or 
Germanized Englishmen, (like their models more often in presump- 
tuousness than in learning,) talk to them of myths and idealities, 
they will feel the falsehood of the teaching. Their healthy appetite 
will loathe and reject the offered drug. We are persuaded that no 
other mode of treatment can be effectual, and are most anxious 
that Cambridge should do its part in applying it. 

We have now to notice shortly the second part of the proposed 
scheme—that which concerns the theological instruction of graduates 
designed for holy orders. We are met here by a preliminary ques- 
tion. Is it desirable that the university should continue to under- 
take the office of giving theological instruction, or that small 
theological seminaries, like those at Chichester and at Wells, should 
be established for this purpose exclusively? Each plan has its 
advantages. For the latter, it may be urged, that for many men it 
is most desirable that they should be removed from Cambridge as 
soon as possible after taking their degree, and have the opportunity 
of forming in a new place new habits of life and thought; that, 
generally speaking, some change of scene and associations is almost 
necessary to bring the mind of a man only just freed from the 
trammels of undergraduateship into a fit condition to study theology 
profitably; that, in such an academy, opportunities are given for 
gaining a practical knowledge of parochial duties such as is unattain- 
able in Cambridge. Other reasons may, doubtless, be alleged, and 
are well worthy of consideration. On the other hand, it may be 
urged, that in Cambridge there will be reason to expect a more 
learned and complete course of theological instruction than any one 
man (and more than one man duly qualified cannot perhaps be 
hoped for to preside over each cathedral seminary) having the entire 
charge of several students can give ; while the management of a parish 
might be better learnt afterwards, during the pcriod of deaconhood, 
than it can be in any seminary.* On this question, however, we will 
only remark in passing, that it does seem to us most important for 
the life and healthiness even of their theology, to engage men in some 
department of the actual work of ministering to others, as soon as 
possible after they begin to study theology. The plan which we 
should ourselves perhaps be inclined to prefer would be one which 
should, after laying for the student the foundation of sound theolo- 
gical knowledge, send him for some time where, under the guidance 
of an experienced parish priest, he might have a share, but not (as 





* We beg to refer to Mr. Perry’s pamphlet for some remarks on this point, and 
on the general question. 
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too often happens now) an engrossing and overwhelming share, of 
ministerial work, his main employment being study. But we do not 
think it at all necessary to decide generally between the two plans. 
Each, doubtless, is good in itself, if well administered. Bach, 
doubtless, will and ought to be considered preferable to the other in 
some cases. But the university would strangely abandon her duty, 
and descend from her high station, if she should ever cease to offer 
the best possible theological instruction to the many who will always 
seek it from her. Some plan, therefore, having the same end with 
that proposed ought to be advocated even by those whose preference 
for the cathedral system is strongest. 

For here also much must be done before the actual system of 
theological instruction administered by the university is worthy of 
her. ‘True, much is done already ; as the abstracts ——s to the 
Report sufficiently prove. The lectures of the Lady Margaret’s and 
Norrisian Professors are, no doubt, in their respective departments, 
most valuable. Would that infirm health and multiplied other 
engagements did not deprive the University, so far as lectures are 
concerned, of the deep and accurate learning, the searching penetra- 
tion, the calm and clear judgment, of her Regius Professor! But 
then it must be remembered that at present no means whatever are 
taken to secure that the divinity students shall, or to ascertain whether 
they do, profit by their opportunities of instruction. Until a very few 
years ago, the lectures of the Norrisian Professor (often the only pro- 
fessor who gave lectures, and the one whose certificate alone was 
required as a qualification for ordination) were usually attended by 
men during their undergraduateship, often by freshmen, who had no 
thought of beginning to read theology for a long time to come; 
scarcely any one attended more than twenty lectures out of a course of 
fifty ; no means whatever were taken to ascertain whether any one of 
the twenty heard had been listened to. Attendance upon the lectures 
of either of the other professors, when such were given, (and occasion- 
ally most valuable ones were given,*) was entirely voluntary. What 
reform may have been effected within the last few years we do not 
exactly know. We fear that at present some of the worst evils remain, 
and «iJ remain until, as is now proposed, the mere certificate of 
attendance on the lectures is exchanged for a certificate of having 
shown a competent acquaintance with their subject. This change, 
surely, is one which scarcely requires argument to support it. The 
regulations proposed for the contemplated examination appear to us 
simple and satisfactory. Above all we are glad to see, that no one 
appears to think of any plan of classification which could introduce 
the spirit of competition into theological study. Indeed, as we have 
already said, we think that this second part of the plan embodied in 





* A-course by the Bishop of Lincoln, when Regius Professor, contained the sub- 
stance of his valuable works on the writings of the early Fathers. The present Pro- 
fessor gave one short course in continuation in the spring of 1834; but was com- 
pelled by ill-health and other hindrances to leave his plan unfinished, 
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the Report is much less open to doubt in matters of detail than the 
first. e cordially desire its immediate acceptance. 

At the same time we must, with all deference, point out what 
seems to us a great defect. We are much surprised that it should 
have been left, and trust that it will be supplied in some way. The 
proposed plan does not appear to provide for the delivery of any course 
of lectures to theological students on the text of Soripture. The Nor- 
risian Professor gives at present in his lectures, and will continue to 
do so, a general introduction to Anglican theology. The Lady Mar- 
garet’s Professor lectures on the history of the early Church, and on 
parochial ministrations. The Professor of Casuistry will give a survey 
of moral theology. But no mention is made, so far as we can find, 
of any plan by which the benefit of a thorough course of exegetic in- 
struction can be secured. Now, it seems to us, that this is the very 
department of theological study in which lectures are most required, 
and are likely to be most useful. Nothing is so difficult as to find a 
really satisfactory commentary, at once sound in doctrine, learned in 
criticism, and hearty in its mo - spirit. Indeed we really do not 
know of any which even attempts to unite these three indispensable 
requisites, and could scarcely suggest any convenient combination of 
different commentaries which should possess them in any high de- 
gree. Surely, even on this account alone it is most desirable that 
students should have the opportunity of attending good expository 
lectures. Nothing, again, could be so likely to give us in due time 
good commentaries as making it the constant employment of some of 
our best divines to interpret Scripture in lectures. Let us remember, 
moreover, that the best conceivable commentary could never command 
the attention and affect the conscience like the eye and voice of a living 
man whose heart is in his subject. Nor, again, can any but an 
authoritative lieing commentary keep men from neglecting the scrip- 
tural evidence for truths which, without rejecting them, they are indis- 
posed to receive. The need, therefore, would not cease, though it 
would be diminished, if commentaries were better than they are, or if 
it should be granted that we cannot be certain that the spoken com- 
mentary would always surpass or equal the printed one.. It was once 
hoped, that we might have seen a professor of exegetical theology 
maintained by the revenues of one of the ravished stalls of Ely. But 
though this hope has vanished, we trust that we shall yet see the want 
of such lectures supplied, by the university, if possible; or, if not, by 
each college for itself. Surely it cannot have been meant by the 
authors of the Report, that the lectures given in each college to 
undergraduates on the portions of Scripture required for the B.A. 
degree should serve also for the theological students. 

We write the more earnestly on this point, because we are per- 
suaded that our modern theology fails and is in danger here more 
than elsewhere. We live in a time when much has been and is 
talked about Scripture and being scriptural, but not in an age much 
given to the study of the Scriptures. We say it with much shame 
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for ourselves and our brethren, that, whilst the words of Scripture are 
a familiar sound in the ears of us all, and a certain sort of reading of 
the Bible (not unprofitable even alone; but far less profitable so, 
than if joined with patient study) is perhaps commoner than it ever 
was amongst men in general, we fear that few of us indeed, whether 
amongst the priests or the people, are habitual, thoughtful, sub- 
missive STUDENTS of Scripture. What we hold and what we teach 
as scriptural truth was for the most part neither at first suggested to 
our minds in the study of Scripture, (indeed, as to most of the funda- 
mental truths, the Bible was not meant to be the first suggester of 
truth ; that office belongs, in the appointment of God, to parents 
and spiritual pastors, and catechisms and creeds,) nor has it been 
verified by humble and persevering and extensive search into Scripture, 
with prayer that we might be enabled to discern the truth there. But 
rather it has been first suggested to us either by some private fancy of 
our own, or by the words of some self-chosen human guide, and then 
countenanced rather than confirmed by a few passages culled often 
hastily and partially, while all which militates against our own views is 
explained away or put out of sight. We do not say this in reproach 
of any one set of men in or out of the Church, but as a humbling 
truth concerning ourselves and too many on all sides of us. Where 
shall the remedy be found? Many things might contribute much to 
diminish the prevalence of the evil. But the grand remedy surely 
must be, to secure that the foundation of our theological studies shall 
be laid in a comprehensive and careful examination of the Scriptures 
under faithful guidance. Let the grand outline of revealed truth be 
laid before the student in the creeds, which not one age or set of Chris- 
tians, but the general body of the Church in every age, has accepted 
and transmitted as embodying it faithfully ; let him be accustomed 
first to trace in the holy volume the scattered lineaments of the form 
so shadowed to him, and then to search for the true meaning of every 
portion of the Bible from first to last ; let him be trained to do this, 
as a work which he is never to have finished, and to which all he reads 
and thinks and sees is to be subservient ; let this be the discipline to 
which the minds of our future theologians are subjected, and we shall 
then trust to see a sounder and riper theology prevail. More than 
all, we shall see men wiser to win souls, and abler to build them up 
to perfection. Thus believing, we wish all success to every well-con- 
sidered scheme for promoting a better knowledge of the Scriptures, 
whether amongst the private members or the ministers of the Church. 
We think the proposed scheme defective on this side; but hope to 
see the defect wisely supplied. Even as it stands, we think it likely 
to be of muel: use, and shall watch its progress anxiously. 


NO. XVII.—N.S. 3x 
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The Second Book of the Travels of Nicander Nucius, of Corcyra, 
edited from the Original Greek MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
with an English Translation, by the Rev. J. A. Cramer, D.D., 
Principal of New Inn Hall, and Public Orator in the University 
of Oxford. Printed for the Camden Society. London, 1841. 


Tue remarks of foreigners on our own country, however unfit the 
writer may be for the task he has imposed on himself, must always 
be interesting to us. And although we undoubtedly feel a greater 
degree of interest in learning how England appears to a stranger in 
the present day, when all events seem magnified in their importance, 
still much interest will always attach to such remarks, even of the 
most insignificant, on the sayings and doings of our ancestors. 
With some such views as these, the learned member of the Camden 
Society has sanctioned, by his name and his superintendence, the 
travels of a Corcyrean in England during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. And theugh Dr. Cramer has been prevented from giving 
more than a general superintendence to the work, the care which he 
has shown in the selection of his coadjutor has prevented the recur- 
rence of any of those careless errors, either in the translation or the 
notes, which have characterized some of the previous productions of 
this Society. In another respect this small work is superior to many 
of its predecessors, namely, in the general absence of that grossness 
which so generally pervades our older writings, and in having an 
editor who, instead of rendering these defects the more glaring by 
parallel quotations of a similar nature, has passed them over without 
comment, and concealed it as far as possible by the delicacy of his 
translation. 

Of the writer of this work we know little or nothing, save that he 
accidentally met, when at Venice, one Gerardus, a native of 
Flanders, on his way to Constantinople, as chief of an embassy from 
Charles the Fifth to the Sultan Solyman ; and that, by attaching 
himself to the train of his friend, he travelled over the greater por- 
tion of the Continent, and eventually passed over to England, where 
Gerardus was commissioned by his royal master to proceed on 
matters of moment to the English court. His wanderings in Turkey, 
Germany, and Italy, form the first book of his Travels, and the 
learned editor would no doubt have endeavoured to supply that de- 
ficiency which the Laudian MS. presents, from the more perfect 
copy in the Ambrosian Library at Venice, had he not been pre- 
vented by one of those many instances which the foreigners afford 
us of the theoretical and by no means practical nature of their 
politeness. 


“Tt would have been more satisfactory,” says Dr. Cramer, “to have 
inspected myself the Ambrosian MS., and to have completed from its more 
ample contents the deficiency of the Oxford copy ; but my engagements 
not permitting me to leave England, the Rev. C. Balston, of Corpus Christi 
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College, in this University, in his way through Milan, in the summer of 
1840, obligingly undertook to inspect the MS. and to obtain, if possible, for 
me a transcript of the portion wanting in ours. Mr. Balston readily ob- 
tained a sight of the MS., and ascertained, from a comparison of its contents, 
that the deficiency of the Oxford copy amounted to about eight or ten 
pages; and he was enabled also to inform me, which was of consequence, 
that the second book of Nicander alone related to the history of England. 
He was, however, unable to obtain the desired transcript; nor was a sub- 
sequent application, made through the Laudian Professor of Arabic, more 
successful, it being intimated in reply to that gentleman, as a reason for with- 
holding a copy, that there was an intention, on the part of one of the officers 
of the Ambrosian Library, of publishing the work in question.” —Introduction, 


p. 7. 


Supposing that when Professor Von Raumer was in England, not 
so long since, and applied to the government for permission to ran- 
sack the stores of our State Paper Office, he had received an inti- 
mation that he could not be allowed to transcribe any of the letters, 
as one of the keepers of the papers was about to publish a work 
relating to the reign of Elizabeth; what would the foreign journals 
have said? Suppose, too, that when the same indefatigable tran- 
scriber was about to copy out some of the secrets of the Harleian 
MSS. in our Museum, he had been most politely refused permission, 
because Sir Henry Ellis or Sir Frederick Madden were about to 
publish the same materials; what would not the foreigners have 
said? Or if, when Professor Ewald gathered so much information 
from the Eastern MSS. in the Bodleian, he had been politely in- 
formed by the late librarian that he might look, but not copy, 
because he was about to put forward a work on the same point; 
would not the learned professor have had a good reason for believing 
in the “unpolite nation of English?” Dr. Cramer, however, 
has contrived to afford us some account of the first book of the 
Travels, and has given, in his introduction, some extracts from the 
work, relating to Luther, the anabaptists, coal mines, and fire damps. 
As a literary curiosity we subjoin Nicander’s account of the mines 
at Liege, wherein the phenomenon of the fire-damp, heightened by 
the superstitious fears of the rude miners, forms a picturesque scene, 
such as the father of history would have delighted to have sketched : 

“In this city, Liege, and all the neighbouring country, they are accus- 
tomed to burn a certain black substance, stony and shining, and producing 
hot embers without smoke. But when the coal has been consumed, it 
yields no cinders, but a very fine dust is scattered through the air. These 
stones they dig out of the deepest recesses of the earth, finding certain 
veins from which they extract them; but a peculiar prodigy takes place 
when they are being dug out. When they meet with this mineral they form 
a spacious cavern, but they are unable to throw out the stones immediately, 
for fire on a sudden bursts forth and encompasses the whole cavern. When 
the miners are desirous of extracting the coal, they put on a linen garment, 
which has neither been bleached nor dipped in water. This covers them 
from head to foot, leaving only certain apertures for the eyes, that they 
may be able to see through them; they also take a staff in their hands, 
which serves to guide and direct their steps in the passage leading to the 
cave, The miner then draws near the fire, and frightens it with his staff. 
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The fire then flies away, and contracts itself by little and little: having 
then expended itself, it collects itself together in a surprising manner, and 
becoming very small remains quite still in a corner. But it behoves the 
man who wears the linen garment to stand over the flame when at rest, 
always terrifying it with his staff. Whilst he performs this service, the 
miners extract the stones. As soon as they have left the cave the dormant 
fire on a sudden bursts forth, and environs the whole cave. No one then 
ventures to enter without the above-mentioned garment and staff, for he 
would inevitably be consumed.... . But the most surprising thing is, 
that when the fire has retired, and the violence of the flame is quenched, 
instead of being exceedingly hot, it renders the cave of a gentle heat, and 
capable of being approached. And they call these stones, in the language 
of the country, ‘oulleis.’ And whilst they are burning, no great or bright 
flame is emitted, but red and blue; oar this lasts for about eight hours, 
and possesses somewhat of a sulphureous nature.”—Introduction, p. 20. 


Such were the facts from actual experience of this admirer of 
Nature and of her marvels; and with such a readiness of belief, he 
came to England, where he seems to have directed his chief attention 
to ecclesiastical matters; and having in a short stay noted down as 
many mistakes in history and chronology as the famous Count 
Smaltork, he dedicated the record to his dear friend, one Nicolaus 
Cornelius. 

About the middle of the year 1545 our Corcyrean traveller em- 
barked at Calais for England, and when within a short distance of 
our shores, was driven back by a violent storm to the harbour of 
Newport in Flanders, whence he once more departed with the 
ambassador, and disembarked at Dover, where he says, “ was built a 
small town, full of inns; and a certain fort stands erected for the 
protection of the harbour.” Greenwich next received them, where 
they remained for a few days with the court, and then removed to 
London, where they were lodged near the king’s palace. The 
palaces of London; the houses and turrets on its bridge; the great 
cities of Antonia, Danebium, Bristol, and Dartenicum; the mansions 
of the nobles and the merchants; the royal palaces; the gardens; the 
pavements ; the white tower and its unnumbered treasures, equal to 
those of Midas and Creesus ; and the arsenal at Greenwich—all come 
in for their meed of applause from Nicander; whilst his eastern 
habits and feelings are annoyed by the position assumed by our 
ladies, and the presence of the fair sex as dealers and buyers in the 
markets. Of the bills of exchange, which were then in use, he gives 
a curious account, and fails not to note our enmity to our Gallic 
neighbours, our hospitality among ourselves, and the turbulence of 
our city mobs. 


“ The race of men,” he says, “are exceeding fair, inclining to a light 
colour; in their persons they are tall and erect; the hair of their beard and 
head is of a po am colour; their eyes blue, for the most part, and their 
cheeks ruddy; they are martial and valorous, and generally tall; flesh 
eaters, and insatiable of animal food; sottish and unrestrained in their 
appetites ; full of suspicion. But towards their king they are wonderfully 
well affected; nor would any one of them endure hearing any thing dis- 
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respectful of the king, through the honour they bear him ; so that the most 
binding oath that is taken by them is that by which the ‘king’s life’ has 
been pledged.”—P. 16. 


The Scotch and their country are next noted by our traveller, who, 
having given a passing sketch of the barbarous and unsettled state of 
that country, the general productions of the island, and the breeds 
of cattle encouraged in it, amongst which he particularises “ white 
horses,” passes on to Ireland, the fabled land of Hades and the gates 
of the infernal regions. The short description which he gives of 
this country, the savage nature of the life of the people, the fertility 
of its neglected soil, the rejection by its inhabitants of every political 
institution or improvement that was not of native growth, and their 
reckless bravery in battle, is completely borne out by the best 
contemporary authorities, and by no means exaggerated by the Cor- 
cyrean visiter. 

We shall not delay our readers over our voyager’s wonderful 
accounts of the Orcades, or the unmanageable sea; nor even of the 
porpoises which at that day formed a staple dish at our feasts. Nor 
can we do more than notice the salted fish, that requires to be beaten 
on an anvil before it is cooked; nor the winged fish with a beak, and 
feet like a duck, drawn from the recesses of the sea, and whose blood, 
when killed in the water, becomes of the colour of the element in 
which it dies, and to which there is no voice, but only a voluble 
croak. All these, and more veritable facts, which our writer saw with 
his own eyes, cannot be dilated on now, as we would rather make a 
few extracts from his notices of the religious state of the country at 
that time. 

Of the monks, Nicander is no admirer; “ they hesitated not,” he 
says, “ in the plenitude of their power, to domineer over the people, 
and to treat with contempt their kings. Their retinues were like 
those rather of nobles and warriors than of God’s priests; and when 
their rights were threatened, or their encroachments attacked, the 
lives of their kings were endangered.” The value of this writer's 
authority may be fairly judged by the following extracts, in which 
he relates how the monks deliberately killed Rufus, and gives his 
account of the contest between Becket and Henry. 

“They oftentimes contended even against their own kings. And on one 
occasion, when one of these sovereigns had devised how to repress these 
things, and had wished to order them in a more becoming manner, they 
deprived him of life by a violent death. Now the circumstances of the 
action were as follows :—The king, then being on a hunting excursion, and 
having been left alone, as is wont to happen on such occasions, and having 
obtained some rest from his toils, tied his horse by the bridle to a shady 
tree; and having stretched himself on the grass, fell asleep. And two of 
those of the fraternity of such as are called monks, from a certain monastery 
that happened to be some where close by, accidentally came upon the 
monarch while asleep. And having discovered who he was, they proceeded 
to their principal, and made known to him the particulars respecting the 
king. And he, without hesitation, despatched two of the boldest of the 
fraternity with bows and arrows, having given them injunctions that they 
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should deprive the king of life by whatever means they were able, as 
calumniating their mode of life. These, therefore, set off in all histe and 
despatch, and slew with their arrows the monarch while asleep, and returned 
to their principal to report to him the issue of the enterprise. No long 
time having intervened, some of the king’s attendants, seeking him, dis- 
covered him, still breathing; and being unable to find out who were the 
perpetrators of this deed, they removed the dead body of the king to 
London; and having consigned it to the tomb, they appointed his son to 
reign in his stead.” —Pp. 34—35. 


It was hardly fair of those courtiers—if they knew better—who 
were no doubt very ready in instilling in the stranger’s mind the 
enormities and iniquities of the monks, in order to make a fair case in 
defence of their own and their patron’s late spoliations; it was too 
great a trick on a traveller, to tell him that the son of an unmarried 
king came to our throne, and to convert a younger brother—but a 
few years younger—into the son of the victim of the monks. King 
John, too, according to Nicander, was also another victim of these 
murderous king-slayers ; but as our author has not recorded who his 
successor was, and had at least a faint tradition in favour of his tale, 
he has made only an addition to the story, by burning the monastery 
and all the monks, from whose fraternity the poisoner had come. 
Surely they must have been joking with the Corcyrean when they 
told him the following veritable history of Thomas-a-Becket :— 


“Tt is also proper to relate what pertains to Thomas, formerly bishop of 
London, and canonized as a saint by the Roman pontiff, who ordained annual 
honours to be performed, both rites and sacred orations, as being one of the 
distinguished saints. For this Thomas, commonly known by the surname of 
“ Canterbury,” was said to be nobly descended of the island; and therefore, 
having been titled Bishop of London, he perpetually contended with the kings 
of England; and appeared to favour, as far as he was able, and increase 
the power of the Roman pontiff; and therefore the then ruling sovereign 
of England being incensed at his opposition, beheaded him with the sword. 
Wherefore the Roman pontiff, having been greatly offended, conferred 
honours on Thomas ; and by a decree of the Church declared him to be a 
saint and a hero, and decreed an annual rite and sacred orations should be 
offered to him. Whence, throughout all his diocese, they venerate this man 
as a distinguished saint. Henry, therefore, wishing to know in what manner 
the Roman pontiff had voted him a saint, having investigated all the circum- 
stances of his life, which had occurred more than 150 years previously (rather 
more), and having then thoroughly inquired into the particulars respecting 
him, he appointed judges; and having instituted commissioners, he com- 
manded that they should investigate the truth, and should neither seek, by 
their decision, to gratify the king nor Thomas, although the greater part 
regarded him as a saint. Hence, verily, they devoted two years to the 
inquiry, each one giving his decision as he thought just. But at last those 
chosen to decide condemned Thomas as having been opposed to the kings 
of that time, and disloyal and refractory ; and they passed a vote of censure 
against him as a rebel and a revolutionist. Wherefore Henry, as being suc- 
cessor to the kings of former ages, condemned Thomas as a rebel and a pest 
to his country, and gave orders to commit to the fire the coffin which con- 
tained his remains. Whence those appointed to this quickly fulfilled the 
order they had received. Wherefore one might see the remains, formerly 
honoured as those of a saint, and consecrated, both dragged along the public 
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road, and exposed to the gaze of the populace ; and, as one may say, treated 
with every indignity, and committed to the fire in the middle of the city, and 
reduced to ashes ; and having put the ashes into a cannon, they discharged 
them inéo the air.”—Pp. 73—75. 


By our traveller the impostures of the various fraternities of 
monks are largely and minutely brought forth. The famous Rood of 
Grace of Boxley becomes the subject of a strange story of a crucifix 
filled with mechanism, the work of an artificer of Antwerp, buried 
by the monks, and after a due revelation, by a dream, disinterred 
amid burning and flashing lights from the earth, and hailed by the 
prayers of the monks, and the acclamations of the deceived people ; 
and at last discovered by the accidental arrival of the workman from 
Antwerp, who failed not to recognise his own handiwork, and to 
acquaint the king of the imposition. The Maid of Kent is changed 
from a political plot to a mere piece of jugglery for the enriching of 
a monastery ; the monks of which were wont to reveal to the old 
woman the secrets of the confessional, and then refer every person to 
her as to a saint. The facts of which she had thus obtained the 
knowledge, she failed not to declare to each penitent as he came 
before her, under the form of a heavenly revelation of their sins to 
her from God; and at the same time, to benefit her patrons, the 
monks, by replying to the question, ‘‘ What, then, shall we do?” 
“Do good to God’s most faithful servants, the monks of this 
monastery, who day and night hold converse with God, and exhibit 
on earth an angelic mode of life.” Such, however, as the friends of 
the Corcyrean at court no doubt were, did not stop at the charge of 

ious frauds; offences the most fearful, the most unnatural, are 
alleged by him against monks, and nuns, without an exemption in 
favour of any single person or convent. The views of the king’s 
party on this subject, Nicander has collected together in a set speech, 
which he makes Henry deliver to his council, previous to requiring 
their aid in the destruction of the monasteries and convents, and the 
confiscation of the possessions of these religious houses. Were our 
traveller's information on other points more trustworthy, we might be 
inclined to believe that the following speech was a relic of the oratory 
of the reforming king; such as it is we give the report, prefacing it 
with the words of the father of history, when heralding a respectable 
wonder, “ nutv ov mora Aéyovrec—Aéyoust OE.” 


“ Councillors and peers of my empire, some of you will, no doubt, wonder 
at my having thus unwontedly and unexpectedly summoned you, and thai 
I have called you together in the winter season and duriag such a frost ; 
when, however, ye have heard the reason for which I have summoned you, 
ye will probably applaud our foresight. In truth, sirs, it is no common 
stormy season that = fallen upon us; nay, the severest of stormy seasons ; 
for this, which is the object of sense, both py reason of its passing away 
and changing to spring, transmutes the frostiness and keenness of the air to 
days of sunshine and calm: but the storm which has befallen us shows no 
change, either of season or time ; but rather increases in winter and spring, 
and has no thoughts of intermission. For it causes no ordinary inunda- 
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tion ; nay, one so great, that the only hope of the kingdom which was left 
to us, this it hastens to overwhelm. But what then is the storm? and who 
is he that raises it? No, even to you, perhaps, does he seem unknown. 
Look, then, O Sirs, at the tribe of them that are called monks; how it 
having been devised by men of old, in order that men might live upon the 
earth a mode of life like unto that of angels, on which principles of sublime 
policy, and divine elevation of the mind, and contempt of the world and the 
things of the world, and inspired wisdom dwelling in the heart, it has been 
most excellently ordained, and agreeably with the divine will, and very 
many persons throughout the world have participated in it; but to so 
great a degree has it daily declined, through those who abuse things 
honourable, and to such a depth has it sunk, that it not only gives offence 
to considerate men, but now also, at times, justly incenses against us the 
All-seeing Eye, and is leading the multitude into disorders of no ordinary 
kind.” —Pp. 64, 65. 


Such is the proemium of bluff King Hal’s speech, according to the 
Corcyrean ; to all appearances more like a studied copy one from 
Xenophon or Procopius, than from our hot-headed and hasty 
monarch. After a little more figure the king gets to business ; 
accuses the monks wholesale and retail, and in no wise falls below 
the most approved language of the day; in that particular cautiously 
letting out that one reason for their downfal was their disobedience to 
the royal commands ; yet, at the same time, mixing this cause among 
so many more, as to reduce it, in appearance, to a mere trifle in the 
account. This, however, is not the only speech of the king’s with 
which Nicander favours us, seeing he notes down an equally Jong and 
flowery oration from the monarch in defence of the national rejection 
of the supremacy of the Roman See. 

After a rather confused account of the war between Francis and 
Henry, and the wonders of the cloth of gold, our traveller accom- 
panies the royal forces in their inroad into Scotland, gravely assuring 
us that certain Argives, from Peloponnese, fought in the king’s 
army; meaning, most probably, some Venetian Stradiotes. Here 
the present mutilated MS. leaves Nicander, and here we must leave him, 
until the politeness of the learned librarian of the Ambrosian Library 
shall enable the world to learn what new wonders the more elaborate 
MS. in that collection can bring forth. May we hope that the 
council of the Camden Society have now been well satiated with 
curious, and will henceforth endeavour to publish useful, antiquities. 
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The History of the Christian Religion and Church, §c. By Dr. 
Aveustus Neanper. Translated by Henry J. Roser, B.D. &c. 
Vol. II. Rivingtons. 1841. 


History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by 
the Apostles. By Dr. Aucustus Nranper, &c. &c. Trans- 
lated from the Third Edition of the Original German, by J. E. 
Ryxanp. Jn 2 vols. Edinburgh: Clark. 1842. 


THERE is hardly any German writer, so many of whose works 
have been translated into English, or been received among us with so 
much favour, as Dr. A. Neander. ‘The intellect of the author is so 
powerful, his learning so varied, and the spirit of his works in many 
respects so beautiful and good, that it would have been ill done and 
ungracious in us, not to have given them something like a welcome. 
To our shame be it said, we had no books of our own that treated in 
any living way of the manners and condition of the early Christians. 
Long as our great standard divines had been in the habit of appealing 
to them, it was new and refreshing to us to find a historian dealing 
with them in a generous spirit. Moreover, there is a tendency in 
England to be very indulgent to any Germans who give indications 
of a spiritual and believing temper, and to make comparatively light 
of their aberrations from orthodoxy. We feel that what is right in 
them is too unexpected, and are too thankful for it, to have much to 
say about what is wrong. Nor ought it to be otherwise with us: 
their situation claims every allowance we can make; while their 
superiority in many gifts and graces to ourselves, in spite of all their 
disadvantages, may well check our tendency to censure. . But, 
though it is right to make every allowance for such a man as 
Dr. Neander, and to learn from him those Jessons which he is so 
qualified to teach, let us be careful to keep our eyes open. "We 
need not be censorious on one whom we are neither called to judge, 
nor with whom we have at present any practical relations, but 
neither on the one hand need we, or should we forget, in how many 
things he falls short of our standard of orthodoxy, in how many a 
bold speculation he indulges, such as we cannot approve, how many 
things he disbelieves, to which we attach (as we think deservedly) a 
very high importance. Nor is our caution confined to Churchmen. 
Should these remarks meet the eye of any dissenter, we beg to assure 
him that we are alluding to other things besides the priesthood and 
the apostolical succession. Our brethren of the separation are at 
present hailing, and, as the titles at the head of our article show, 
translating Neander. They had need to take care what they are 
doing. He ventures on many aspeculation, pursues many a criticism, 
and disbelieves (in the common form) many an incident of sacred his- 
tory, all of which exhibitions indicate a temper at which we trust they 
have not yet arrived. It will come on them, however, unless they give 
heed beforehand. If they welcome and delight in the works of 
Dr. Neander, under the previous impression that he comes up, or 
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nearly comes up to their standard of orthodoxy, they will soon find 
that standard to go far down. 

We do not mean, however, to enter on any analysis of this author's 
writings, or to point out the various defects which ought to put his 
readers on their guard. Our intention, at present, is to resume two 
subjects, to the further consideration of which we pledged ourselves, 
when we had occasion to touch upon them in our Seana number— 
those of the Christian Priesthood, and Eucharistic Sacrifice. On 
one of them, as our readers must know, Dr. Neander takes very 
strong views, which appear continually throughout such of his writings 
as are read in England. The whole notion of a priesthood in the 
new covenant is, according to him, a corruption resulting from a 
confusion of Jewish with christian ideas; nay, he goes so far as to 
stigmatize the institution of a separate class of clergy, as post- 
apostolic and unevangelic. 

In this latter opinion we do not think he is likely to have many 
English followers, even among the sects; nor any at all, we should 
imagine, in the Church. The former, however, has some little preva- 
lence. Not merely the Archbishop of Dublin, and Dr. Arnold, but 
others less at war with established opinions, are prone to remind us 
that the clergy are ministers, elders, and overseers, but cannot, con- 
sistently with the principles of the New Testament, be priests, in the 
sense which the word priest bears as standing for sacerdos and iepevc. 

Let us consider the arguments on which this opinion, at variance 
as it must be admitted to be with ordinary prepossessions, is founded. 
On the whole, they are the following :— 

Ist. That the word priest, which is used in the Prayer Book to 
denote the second order of the ministry, comes from mpeoPBbrepoc, 
which has no connexion whatever with igoetc,—that. it is in fact 
only an abbreviation of presbyter ; and that whereas in the New 
Testament, the ministers of the gospel are styled apostles, bishops, 
presbyters, as the case may be, none of them is ever called an iepevc. 

2d. That in the new covenant there is, and there can be, but one 
igpevc, our Lord Jesus Christ, who offered the one true sacrifice, and 
is the anti-type of all previous priesthood ; and that, consequently, 
for any one after Him to pretend to the priesthood is blasphemy 
against his prerogative. 

3d. That in the only sense in which the word priest (as trans- 
lating igpsb¢) can be applied to any besides Him, it belongs to all 
Christians, who are all “ kings and priests unto God,” consecrated to 
offer spiritual sacrifices; and that consequently for one class of 
Christians to claim a distinction in this respect is to invade the rights 
of Christ’s people, and to lower their standard of living, inasmuch 
as it leads them to believe that they are not so pledged and con- 
secrated to a holy life as certain others. 

We will take these arguments in their order. 

I. For the name Presbyter, which is distinguished from that of 
ispeb¢.—This argument is apt to strike those to whom it is new as a 
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great discovery, which settles the question. But if our readers will 
duly weigh it, we think they will find it somewhat. less cogent than 
they may have at first been disposed to consider it. _ From the bold 
way in which it is stated, one might fancy there was some inherent 
relationship between the words yo and sacerdos, admitting of 
their being set one against the other ; that they were of the same kind, 
but opposites in that kind, so that the applicability of the one ex- 
cluded that of the other. It is forgotten that presbyter is merely a 
title of respect, and in itself by no means descriptive; that it, or one 
of thesame meaning, has been naturally given to office-bearers of various 
kinds—to certain functionaries among the Jews, among the Chris- 
tians, among the members of civic corporations in England. One of 
kindred import denoted the most dignified and venerable branches of 
the Roman commonwealth. So completely is the meaning of the title 
elder one merely of respect, that all over Western Europe we employ 
it whenever we do not feel entitled: to use a familiar address, and 
there is no other especial title to be given.* It is, therefore, a 
most natural name of honour to confer on any official whose func- 
tion is one of gravity and dignity; but it describes nothing of that 
function except such gravity and dignity. It is also beautifully ap- 
propriate as a religious title, inasmuch as all the thoughts it awakens 
are those of relationship and brotherhood. Indeed, out of such, it seems 
to have had its origin. At present, we must return to that immediately 
concerning us, that it is not descriptive of office. Among the Jews, 
we know of at least two kinds of elders,—those associated in council 
with Moses, and the elders of the synagogue in after-time. In the 
New Testament we also find indications of two different kinds. So 
that, whilst all this made it highly natural for the christian community 
to select such a designation for a class of their gravest functionaries, 
it remains still to be settled what that function was, which made it 
natural to give this title of honour to the men who discharged it. 
And the force of this consideration will become greater, if we 
consider that the names usually applied to the two other orders are 
descriptive of office ; while that given to the second is not. Deacons 
are altogether what their name imports ; and so are bishops : the word 
episcopus does describe a part of the bishop’s office. Butas, besides 
his duties of oversight, he and the presbyters have a function in com- 
mon, which is described by neither of their usual titles, (that of . 
scopus, being only partially descriptive, and that of presbyter not at all,) 
we are still to seek for this: and this, whatever it may turn out to be, 
is what the Fathers meant by the priesthood. This is an important 
circumstance to keep in mind, as inattention to it has caused much 
confusion. With us, the word priest is used to denote one of the orders 
of the ministry, from whose ancient designation, in fact, it etymologi- 
cally comes. In the early Church, it designated no one order—being 
no part of the sentence, episcopi, presbyteri, and diaconi, but was a 
separate name, given in their measure and degree to the two former of 





* We suppose, Sir, comes from Signor, as that obviously does from senior. 
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these,* in respect of certain functions which they had in common. The 
igpevc, or sacerdos, of the early Church meant either bishop or priest ; 
and, (the former being then the principal minister of the word and 
sacraments,) if it were used without particular relation, would more 
naturally be understood of the bishop. It is most futile, therefore, 
to pit the two names sacerdos and presbyter against each other, 
seeing that they are not in sufficient relation together to be opposites, 
so as that the one shall exclude the other. 

But it may be said, although the argument drawn from the dis- 
tinction between presbyter and sacerdos must be given up, the appli- 
cability of the latter to the two upper orders of the ministry remains 
yet to be proved; and against such applicability, the silence of 
Scripture tends very powerfully. Nowhere, in the New Testament, 
do we find any minister of the new dispensation styled an ispedc. 
This is certainly true; but the argument drawn from it is nullified by 
the circumstance to which we alluded in January,—that, although 
nowhere styled ispsic, they are described as acting the parts of such. 
Thus the prophets and teachers at Antioch were engaged in liturgic 
duties, Awrovpyobvrwy S? airway &e., when the Spirit commanded 
the separation of Barnabas and Saul, for the especial work to which 
they were called. And whichever we may prefer of the two inter- 
pretations which have been given of Rom. xv. 16, its force, in this 
respect, will remain unaltered. If, by the rpoogopa trav eOvar, 
the eucharist itself be meant, the argument is such as to settle -the 
whole question of the Christian Priesthood and Sacrifice. If the 
expression be, as is contended, figurative, still the figure can hardly 
be taken from anything but the liturgy of the Church, to the sacri- 
ficial character of which it thus bears decisive testimony ; while, in 
either case, St. Paul’s description of himself as ispovpy@v tov 
evayyéXov surely proves that the term iepsi¢ may, without impro- 
priety, be employed, in some sense, to certain ministers under the 
New Testament. We forbear, at present, to press arguments that, 
going to prove the sacrificial character of the eucharist, tend to prove 
also the priestly character of its ministers ; because that subject is 
so large a one that we must reserve it for separate consideration 
next month. Neither will we cite the passages in the Prophets 
that seem to foretel an order of priesthood for the Gentile Church. 
We trust we have satisfied our readers, that, leaving the peculiar cha- 
racter of the eucharist for awhile out of the question, the argument from 
the language of the New Testament is, as far as it goes, on our side. 

II. We must now approach a yet more solemn consideration. It is 
alleged that, on all the principles of the New Testament, we must 
acknowledge but one ispedc, even the One who discharges his tran- 
scendent priesthood within the veil, and offers His own sacrifice 
at the intellectual altar. We might demur at the outset, on scrip- 
tural grounds, the New Testament speaking of our Lord not as 
Priest, but as High-Priest,—a title which of itself tends to convey 





* And by some to the third also. 
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the impression of his having priests under Him. But let that 
pass. We admit the objection, as it stands, to be a very weighty 
one, which merits serious consideration ; and, contenting ourselves 
with the title priest instead of high-priest, we fully admit that 
our Lord is alone in the direct and substantive office which it indi- 
cates. But it never seems to occur to the objectors that He is 
similarly alone in every character which He bears as our Redeemer ; 
He is the One Prophet,—the One King. Yet all who believe that 
certain are allowed to preach in his name must admit that, in some 
sense compatible with this, there is an order of prophets under Him; 
for those who do not see the sacerdotal are alive to the prophetical 
functions of the Church. And in like manner, compatibly with his 
royal prerogative, are there kings under Him; for he said to the 
apostles, “I appoint unto you a kingdom, even as my Father hath 
appointed unto me.” ‘These considerations show that there is no 
necessary incompatibility between our Lord’s one and only priest- 
hood, and others exercising it in a secondary sense under Him. 
They do more—they supply us with a powerful argument from 
analogy in favour of its being so. For, if the ministry be apostolical— 
if it be grounded on the words, “as my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you,”’—we may naturally Jook in it for a 
representation of what Christ is in all his offices as Saviour. These 
are very generally summed up under the three heads of prophet, 
priest, and king, which comprehend all the departments of spiritual 
service and care. Now, though in each of these Christ is alone, the 
One Prophet raised up like unto Moses, who has concluded God's re- 
velations to mankind (Heb. i. 1),—the One Priest who hath once for 
all entered into the holy place on our behalf,—the One King who 
sitteth on the throne of David,—yet, compatibly with this, it is 
admitted by all who recognise a ministry in any way authoritative, 
that He has secondary prophets and kings under him. To preach 
the word of God is to prophesy, to exercise ecclesiastical disci- 
pline is to reign, under Christ. If, then, He who is properly alone in 
all, is yet represented in two of his offices, we are almost irresis- 
tibly led to expect that he should be represented in the third also; 
and that as He who is the One Prophet and the One King has a 
secondary order of prophets and kings under him, so, though the 
one true Priest, He has under him a secondary order of priests 
also. 

This principle, indeed, seems to run through the whole con- 
stitution of the Church: she is in everything to represent her 
Lord, and as his body, is to be the organ through which He acts. 
He only hung on the cross with sacrificial efficacy ; but she too 
must bear the mark of the cross, and “ fill up what is behind of his 
sufferings.” He is the one only Mediator ; but yet she intercedes for 
the whole world around her, (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2;) yea, and her members 
do one for another, (James v. 16.) He only can forgive sins; 
but yet whose sins she remits, they are remitted ; and whose sins 
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she retains, they.are retained. He only is the fountain of new 
birth; but yet she regenerates in her holy laver. He only can feed 
the hungry soul; but yet she gives immortal food in her heavenly 
banquet. Paradoxical as all this sounds in the first statement of it, 
its whole difficulty vanishes before those words of the apostle 
concerning the Church, that she is “his body, the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all.” The means we employ to doa thing are 
not held to derogate from our prerogative as the doer of it: 
still less do the limbs of the body divide with a man the honour of 
his physical. actions. And, similarly, if the Church be really so 
joined to Christ as to be his body,—if she indicate and represent 
the unseen Saviour, even as the body indicates and represents the 
otherwise hidden human being,—must not her acts be in reality not 
hers, but Christ’s? This is the very privilege of being permitted to 
believe in Apostolical Ordination, that we may be thereby delivered, 
if we like, from self-contemplation, self-seeking, and self-glorification ; 
that we may learn to regard our sacerdotal and all other ministerial 
functions, as discharged only in outward form by ourselves; really by 
the one Prophet, Priest, and King, of the heavenly world. So can we 
say with Hooker, that ‘* we have for the least and meanest duties, 
performed by virtue of ministerial power, that to dignify, grace, and 
authorize them, which no other offices on earth can challenge. 
Whether we preach, pray, baptize, communicate, condemn, give 
absolution, or whatsoever, as disposers of God’s mysteries, our 
words, judgments, acts, and deeds, are not ours, but the Holy 
Ghost’s,” (and so of course Christ’s, if his Spirit’s.)* 

It is this identification of the Church with her Head—this seeing 
Him in her and in all her acts—that we have such need to learn ; for 
this, if it had been well learned and remembered, would have pre- 
cluded each great corruption that has appeared. The Romish 
Churches forgot it in regard to their sacerdotal and kingly functions; 
the Protestant forget it in regard to their prophetical ; and hencé 
the unevangelic temper, and the tampering with the conscience in 
the way of dispensations and the like, of the one, and the idolatry of 
talent and oratory in the other. This is not the place to touch on 
the latter of these points. We cannot at present write a treatise on 
the right way of preaching. Suffice it to observe that, just as we 
realize the truth that Christ, not ourselves, is the Prophet. of the 
dispensation—that we are but channels through which He imparts his 
living word,—just as we forget every notion of our own opinion, our 
own theory, our own views, our own arguments, and feel that we can 
do nothing but give as we have received,—do we administer the ordi- 
nance of preaching rightly. We are no more prophets apart from 
Christ than we are priests: through Him we are both; the same 
consideration which shows the possibility of our being the one, 
showing that of our being the other also. 





* Eccl. Pol. B. V. cap. Ixxvii. 8, p, 589, ed. Keble. 
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ITI. But we must now turn to an objection brought from another 
quarter. To assert that the upper orders of the clergy are priests, is said 
to be an invasion of the rights of Christ’s people, who in a secondary 
sense are priests by means of his real priesthood. This is the side 
from which Neander oftenest attacks the position we are maintaining. 
The following passage occurs in his life of Chrysostom. ‘“‘ In oppo- 
sition to the mode of thinking which had before prevailed both in 
religion and philosophy, Christianity had quickened in the hearts of 
men the principles of a redemption appointed equally for all mankind, 
and of a unity of godly communion among the redeemed, outweighing 
human distinctions. Every partition wall which had previously 
existed among men fell to the ground before the power of this 
principle ; all consecrated to God, the universal Father, through the 
One Eternal Priest,—all filled, after this common consecration, by 
the One same Holy Spirit,—are ordained a true priesthood, a spiri- 
tual people, all members of which are appointed to fulfil the same 
higher law of life, and to obey the same calling of a worship spiritual 
and universal. As this principle of an universal priesthood had 
been the soul of Christianity from its earliest dispensation, a most 
essential corruption of the religion arose both in practice and doctrine 
upon the suppression and falsification of the tenet, by heresies of 
Jewish and Heathen origin, which drew an unevangelical distinction 
between priests and laymen, between ecclesiastics and men of the 
world.”* This, as our readers must be well aware, is but a conden- 
sation of what runs through much of the earlier part of our author's 
history of the Church. 

The first thing worthy of remark about this objection, founded, 
like the former, as we cheerfully admit, on a great truth, is, that if 
admitted, it nullifies that former. If it be true, as it is, that all Christ’s 
people are in some sense priests, then there must be some compati- 
bility between his only Priesthood and that of others under him. 
Each objection we admit to be weighty, but the same man is not 
entitled to make use of both. If baptized Christians can with 
propriety be styled priests, bishops and presbyters may be so also in 
some peculiar sense. 

In truth, the objection may be dealt with in the same way as the 
last. All Christians, indeed, are priests, but the same passages of 
Holy Scripture which tell us that they are, tell us that they are 
kings also, (1 Pet. ii. 9, Rev. i.6.) Yet the power of ruling 
Christ’s kingdom and of exercising discipline is admitted to belong, 
under Him, to the clergy. All the people, too, are prophets, (Jer. 
xxxi. 34, 1 John ii. 27 ;) but who does not admit a peculiar class of 
prophets under the Gospel dispensation? It ought to be remem- 
bered that the expression “a Royal Priesthood,” in 1 Pet. is taken 
from the Old Testament, (Exod. xix. 6,) and was applied by God 
himself to the Israelites in general, who are never denied to have had 





_* Neander’s Life of Chrysostom. Stapleton’s Translation, p. 35. 
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an authoritative and peculiar priesthood. Whatever right, therefore, 
a Christian may have to the argument, the same might have been 
claimed (and, indeed, once was claimed) by the Israelites; so that it 
clearly proves too much. 

And the compatibility between these two things—the priesthood 
of all the people, and the priesthood of the two upper orders of the 
ministry—is of the same kind, and is founded on the same consideration, 
as the compatibility between Christ’s only priesthood and the priest- 
hood of his ministry under Him. In either case we have recourse 
to the declaration that the Church is his body, so that acts distinctively 
hers are in reality not hers but his. By means of this consideration 
we can understand how all the baptized exercise a we priesthood 
and offer a spiritual sacrifice. By means of this consideration, too, 
we can understand how bishops and presbyters should be priests also. 
Should the objection be brought from either prerogative—the inalien- 
able one of our Lord and Saviour, or that inherent in the people at 
large—we can answer it in the same way. The Church is Christ’s 
body, and she is visibly constituted in the bishops and presbyters ; 
they are her organs. Therefore their priesthood is, on the one hand, 
but the acting and application of Christ’s; on the other, it is but the 
exercise of the people’s, who, constituted in the clergy, offer their 
“spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” Viewed in 
reference to the people, they represent their Lord ; viewed in refer- 
ence to God and heaven, they represent the people. 

We suspect that, instead of compromising or impairing these two 
great truths—the efficacious priesthood of Christ, and the acceptable 
priesthood through Him of his people—the assertion of a priesthood 
in the clergy will be found to be the best witness for both; and that, 
wherever the Church’s liturgic development, which, as we shall by 
and by see, implies such a priesthood, has been lost sight of, or in any 
considerable degree obscured, there, on the one hand, there is little 
heard or thought of the great Melchisedec offering at the heavenly 
altar; and on the other, the notion of each baptized man’s solemn 
consecration to. God, of his body becoming a shrine of the Eternal Spirit, 
and_himself being admitted into the choir, and summoned to share in 
the song of the Seraphim,* is nearly unknown. Is it not so? In 
regard to the first point, let us look northwards; let us take the case 
of Scotland, where, as we had great satisfaction in remarking in our 
last number, unepiscopal Protestantism has not been permitted to run 
the whole dreary length it has traversed on the Continent. Yet 





* This great truth, of which the scriptural warrant is too copious to be brought 
forward here, seems to have been nearly the uppermost one in the mind of Chrysostom, 
whose lips are never so golden as when he launches out on it. Yet Chrysostom’s 
notions concerning the priesthood of bishops and presbyters are too well known to 
have been as high as they could well be pitched to require citation at present. The 
standing witness of this truth is the Tersanctus, which is an integral portion of the 
Communion office in every Apostolical Church, and is altogether unknown, we sus- 
pect, to every other. See a letter in the Brit. Mag. for Oct. 1839, pp. 401, 406. 
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even there, how does the case stand? Let us take the writings 
(containing so much that is excellent) of Dr. Chalmers or Dr. Gordon, 
and compare them with those of the venerable Bishop Jolly. In 
which are we most led to think of a real, now living, High Priest, at 
this very moment discharging his office on our behalf? In the 
former we hear much of an atonement made in time past,—little of the 
sacrifice then offered as being presented within the veil now; and we 
hear certain doctrines besides connected with this of the atonement, 
which a man is to-receive if he can, and by the natural operation of 
which, if really received, his soul is regenerated and renewed,—little of 
Jesus Christ as the living Friend and Brother, with whom we can and 
we must be in living and brotherly communion. We are continually 
presented with a partial and distorted view of the Epistle to the 
Romans, the great storehouse of subjective christian sentiment, 
hardly ever with the general scope of the no less important Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the great storehouse of objective and liturgic thought. 
In the writings of Jolly we need scarcely say that the case is far 
otherwise. ‘To him we may indeed say that the heavens were 
opened, and that Jesus at the right hand of God was continually 
before his eye. It would be too large a digression to follow this 
comparison into details; we shall be glad if we have succeeded in 
suggesting it. And similarly, in regard to the unction of all the 
baptized to a holy and spiritual priesthood, it is a doctrine which 
we often find in the Fathers, who asserted,—not in the modern reli- 
gious writing, which denies,—an especial priesthood ; in the golden- 
mouthed author of the treatise de Sacerdotio, rather than in the 
sectarian teachers of the present day. 

One exception to this remark, indeed, there is—the powerful author 
whose name stands at the head of our article. He seems most 
vividly penetrated by the truth, that all Christians under the gospel 
dispensation are made kings and priests unto God ; and it seems to be 
in great measure from a jealousy over this doctrine in itself most 
right and befitting, that he is so prepossessed against the position for 
which we are contending. But we submit that the two positions can 
be maintained at once, and that each is best maintained’ by holding 
fast to the other. All sense of general is best kept up by par- 
ticular consecration ; the consecration of all things by the sight of 
churches in every direction with their sky-pointing spires, of all 
time by the recurrence of Sundays and holidays, of all chonghte and 
words and deeds by holy ordinances and sacraments. Every hour 
of the Christian’s day must be spent in communion with his Saviour, 
in participation of the flesh broken and the blood shed for the life of 
the world; but yet, putting Divine appointment out of the question, 
how few believe that such communion and participation could be 
continued among us without those definite occasions on which, by the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, we are enabled to realise and enjoy 
it in its concentration! And similarly, the holiness of all the 
people, their solemn consecration to God's service, their spiritual 
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priesthood unto Him, are, we think, best witnessed for by the sight 
all around us of an especial priesthood—of persona exemplares—of an 
order of men who not only point but lead the way—of living personal 
representatives of what the Church at large is meant to be, distinct 
recurring landmarks of her high and spiritual calling. This seems 
always to have been the view taken by the Church, and only in the 
light of it does the designation of the clergy as the Church become 
tolerable. ‘They are not the whole Church,—it consists of the people 
no less than of them ; but they are its formative principle, it is con- 
stituted and made visible in them. Therefore they at least. must 
show forth the christian life; they must manifest the unearthly 
calling of that Church of which they are the representatives ; they 
are to offer her daily sacrifice of prayer, even if none will join them ; 
they, even in times of lax discipline and rare communion, and love 
waxing cold, are, when assembled in college or chapter, to offer and 
receive the eucharist weekly as in the beginning of the Gospel. And 
if they fail in these things, the people will lose sight of them too. 
If they neglect the daily services of the Church, the people will soon 
cease to miss them; if they content themselves with rare communion, 
the people will not cry out for frequent; if they live secularly, the 
business and the pleasures of this world will gain full victory over the 
people. Therefore, not to obscure, but to bring out the great prin- 
ciple, that every baptized man is consecrated to a solemn priesthood ; 
not that the people may forget, but that they may ever remember, 
that they owe spiritual sacrifices to the Majesty of heaven ; let there 
be continually before men’s eyes the spectacle of an especial priest- 
hood, offering their time, their talents, the whole tenour of their lives, 
to the service of Almighty God. 

Two more objections remain to be considered before we enter on 
directer arguments than we have yet employed. First, it is alleged, 
that the Christian Church comes from the synagogue, not the temple, 
and is constituted exclusively on the model of the former. Conse- 
quently, as the priests, together with the sacrifice which they offered, 
belonged only to the temple, there can be no place for such 
in the Christian Church. A more unsupported assertion, we will 
venture to say, was never advanced than this. That the elements of 
the synagogue were taken into the Church we will not, indeed, deny ; 
for our position is, that the whole Jewish system expanded into the 
Gospel ; and that we have, in consequence, not the synagogue only, 
but the temple, and the throne also ;—none of them, indeed, sub- 
stantively by themselves, but all in and of Christ. He has summed 
up in Himself all that had existed separately before; as being both 
Prophet and Priest, he has for ever united in the apostolate the pro- 
phetical and priestly functions, and so made the synagogue and the 
temple one; and as the antitypal Melchizedec, Priest and King, 
He has blended all into his kingdom ; so that they to whom He has 
said, “‘ As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” are as his 
apostles, prophets, priests, and kings under Him. On this principle we 
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should, no doubt, miss the synagogue, which was one feature of the 
Jew’s prophetical dispensation, could we find nothing answering to it in 
the Church ; but on the very same principle we should miss the temple 
too; and both, just because Christ is the fulfilment of both, and be- 
cause we therefore look to find him in respect of both in that Church 
which is his mystic home. 

But let us see how the case stands as regards evidence. That the 
terms presbyter and episcopus have come into the Church from the 
synagogue, is probable enough, and so perhaps may have come that 
other of angel.* But, on the other hand, does not St. Paul (1 Cor. 
ix. 13, 14) argue the right of the Christian ministry to maintenance 
from the analogy of the temple ? Does not he teach most expressly in 
the same chapter and elsewhere that the Church is the true temple of 
God? . We forbear to press arguments from Scripture for the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice, because, as we have already said, that subject stands 
reserved for separate consideration. ‘l’o turn to authority which, 
though not canonical, is of the apostolical age,—Clement, as is well 
known, enforces the duty of observing Church order, and submission to 
Church rulers, by referring to the temple. In the place where he 
does so, he says more things than one which we may have occasion to 
cite hereafter. It seems superfluous even to allude to Ignatius, 
whose whole scheme of the Church, as indicated in his writings, is 
derived from the temple. 

If the direct evidence for derivation from the temple which we 
have now adduced strike some persons as scanty and faint, let them 
remember that the direct evidence for derivation from the synagogue 
is still more so; while of eaclusive derivation from the latter, the 
only point that could affect our position, we possess not a particle of 
proof whatever. 

Secondly, it may be said, if Christian ministers have a sacerdotal 
character and sacerdotal functions, how come these to have so little 
prominence in the New Testament ? How comes it that, in defend- 
ing the position, you are obliged to content yourselves with one or 
two incidental allusions? How comes it that on the whole we hear 
so much of labouring in word and doctrine, of apostles, evangelists, 
and doctors, and that the idea of an hierarchy and a sacerdotal order— 
an idea which, if well grounded, can never be unimportant— 
should so seldom seem to have been present to the minds of the 
sacred writers? In dealing with this objection, we will in the mean- 
time treat it as if founded on fact, having purposely reserved the 
whole subject of the Eucharist for separate consideration. Even, 
however, if we embraced that subject at present, we might perhaps 
concede that the Church’s liturgic development is not the one most 
prominent in a very large part of the New Testament. 

The reason, we think, is very apparent. The Church, as we have 
said, is an expansion of Judaism. Not only did its constitution 





* See Lightfoot’s works, passim. 
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originate in the Jewish polity, but its early members were Jews ; nor 
did they cease to be Jews by becoming Christians. From this, two 
things seem almost necessarily to follow ; first, that the full develop- 
ment of the Church could hardly take place till the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; and, secondly, that, whilst the Jewish temple and priest- 
hood continued, such phrases as the priests and the priesthood would 
naturally have been understood of the legal ones ; especially as those 
latter were priests in a substantive independent sense, which, we cheer- 
fully grant, none of Christ’s can be. It is always inconvenient and 
unnatural to give to something new and little known a designation 
which has long been appropriated to something old and well known. 
The same difficulty would not have been felt in the case of the title 
elder, which, as we have already seen, has never been exclusively 
enjoyed by any one class of officials, and designated at least two 
amongst the Jews. 

Now, if any thing like this was the case, it is easy to see that, before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, we are not so likely to encounter the 
Church’s hierarchical development as after it. Of course, if that 
development was a right one, its elements must have been in the 
Church as soon as ever she was duly constituted, and her clergy 
must, therefore, have been invested with their sacerdotal functions 
from the time of their ordination. But all this was comparatively 
latent, both from the cause we have mentioned, and from another 
equally obvious. The earlier part of the New Testament is mostly 
taken up with the first formation of the Church, not its internal life 
when formed and developed,—with the making disciples, rather than 
with the subsequent occupations assigned to disciples. Now, what 
function was most required for this? Manifestly the prophetical ; 
manifestly the gifts of utterance, of exposition, and persuasion. 
Naturally, therefore, we hear much of them,—little of still higher 
gifts which belonged not to the process of making disciples. 

But, surely, after the carnal national polity had been removed, 
the spiritual and universal one came out in all its features into dis- 
tincter manifestation than before. There were no longer any Jewish 
life for disciples to lead, any Jewish observances to keep, which could 
obscure their position, privileges, and occupations, as denizens of the 
New Jerusalem, as members of the spiritual Israel. When the 
earthly city was destroyed, its temple subverted, its children dis- 
persed, its mount of promise and blessing left a scene of desolation 
and wrath, then must the eyes of believers have turned to Mount 
Sion and the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, with its 
bright and blissful people, now revealed in unclouded majesty and 
glory. The earthly had passed away, that the heavenly might be 
distinctly seen, 

For these reasons, what learned men have conjectured,* seems by 





* Vid. Mede’s Christian Sacrifice, and Hickes on the Priesthood. 
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no means improbable—that the period of the destruction of Jerusalem 
was the occasion of a fuller hierarchical development of the Church 
than had been made before; and be it remembered, that such a deve- 
lopment would not have been post-apostolic, St. John having survived 
the event in question. Now, the closing book of the canon comes 
from him ; and, without venturing on any theory as to the drift of its 
contents, we assert an obvious fact when we say that all its imagery 
and scenery are of a hierarchical and liturgic character. The fact is, 
we think, significant ; others must judge of it according to their own 
apprehensions of things. 

These considerations may throw light on a well-known passage 
regarding St. John in the letter of Polycrates to Victor,* wherein he 
uses of the apostle the remarkable words, d¢ éyeviOn iepede rd 
méradov mepopexwe. We are well aware of the difficulties which 
attend this passage, which we have no intention of discussing. Suffice 
it to observe, that Polycrates had just before been mentioning, among 
many others, Philip, simply as apostle and evangelist. How came 
he, then, to single out John as priest? May it not have been because, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, John assumed the sacerdotal cha- 
racter more openly than had been done by those apostles who died 
before that event, and perhaps even arrayed himself accordingly, as 
the words in question, if taken literally, must lead us to suppose ? 

Perhaps, too, the passage before us, and the considerations in 
which we have been engaged, may in part account for the standing 
difference between the eastern and western Churches in after time, 
both as regards the greater copiousness of the liturgies, and the 
greater prominence of liturgic sentiment in the writers, of the former. 
We cannot at present digress into the comparison which opens on us 
here; but the fact must, we think, have struck many; and when 
it is remembered, that the Latin Churches derived their tradition 
from St. Peter and St. Paul who died before, and the eastern very 
much from St. John who died after, the destruction of Jerusalem, we 
are in possession of at least a probable cause for the diversity. 

We have now endeavoured to dispose of the principal arguments 
against the assertion, that the Christian ministry is of a priestly cha- 
racter. The direct arguments in its favour, along with the conside- 
ration of the blessed Eucharist, from which they are mostly drawn, 
we must reserve for next month. We think we have, meanwhile, 
shown that no valid argument can be drawn from the language of the 
New Testament,—that, as far as it goes, being in our favour ;—that 
the two favourite objections derived from Christ’s Priesthood and 
that of his people, if they prove any thing, prove too much for the 





* Polycrat. ap. Euseb. lib. v. c. 24. 

+ We of course give this only as one not improbable explanation of the passage ; 
and have not space at present to discuss it either by itself, or in its relation to the 
similar passages about St. James in Epiphanius, and that about St. Mark, cited 
from a MS. author by Valesius. 
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purpose of the objectors ;—that the Church’s alleged derivation from 
the synagogue proves nothing, unless such derivation were exclusive, 
for which there is no argument whatever ;—and, lastly, that for the small 
space occupied in the New Testament by the doctrine we maintain, 
at first sight so disproportionate to its importance if true, we can 
conjecture most obvious explanations. 

In our next, then, we propose to enter on direct arguments, and 
we trust to exhibit the doctrine in a light which may remove any 
lingering distaste to it in the minds of some, as after all unevangelic 
and unspiritual. 


1. Considerations on the State of the Law regarding Marriages with 
a deceased Wife's Sister. By H. R. Reynotps, Jun. M.A. 
Barrister at Law. 4th Edition. London: Longman. 1840. 

2. On the present State of the Law as to Marriages abroad between 
English subjects within the prohibited degrees of affinity. London : 
Spettigue. 1840. 

3. A Letter on the proposed Change in the Laws prohibiting Mar- 
riage between those near of kin. Reprinted from the British 
Magazine. By the Rev. EK. B, Puszy, D.D. Oxford: J. H. 


Parker. 


Werk we of those who faithlessly “ seck a sign,” not a few things 
would to a reverent mind serve now to realize the consoling truth of the 
Lord’s presence in this branch of His Church. When things seemed 
almost desperate, an impressive calm has come over hot and contro- 
versial tempers ; an unexpected lull has stayed the waves at the very 
wildest ; an earnest, as it were, of that half hour’s mysterious “ silence 
in heaven” which prepared for the deeper wonders of the heavenly 
kingdom. Either some subduing season, like the Lent just past, has 
calmed into charity those who love the Lord’s truth, even though 
they seem to fight against it or to condemn it; or some exciting 
topic of mere passing interest, such as a new scheme of politics, or 
some distressing reverse, like that unrighteous war in which we are 
engaged in the East,—one or other of these things—has drawn the idle 
curiosity of mere worldlings into other channels : but so it is, that, if 
we “seek peace and ensue it,” He “‘stilleth the raging of the sea and the 
noise of his waves and the madness of the people.” There may be 
something of presumption in alluding to mercies which we so little 
deserve: but it were altogether to drive Him from us to deny His 
presence, or to refuse to see His providential care. We can all recall such 
instances in our own days ; but the way in which these gracious dispen- 
sations are timed deserves our especial thankfulness. If, humanly 
speaking, the same trials had occurred « few years or a few months 
back, we might now be sorrowing for the triumph of evil rather than 
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rejoicing in happy auguries for the future. What, for example, 
would have been the result had this melancholy proposition for 
legalizing the incestuous union with a deceased wife’s sister been 
submitted to parliament under the auspices of the late government ? 
Backed as the proposed change now is by the respectable sponsorship 
of Lord Francis Egerton, all but openly recommended by such a 
erson as Mr. Plumptre,* (and whatever estimate we may entertain 
of the doctrinal soundness of the party—alas! that we must call it 
so—which he represents, it would be sad unfairness to impugn its 
sincerity,) with a portentous array of legal recommendations, and 
with the still more melancholy sanction of at least two bishops and of 
a hundred clergymen in the single diocese of Norwich, what could 
have stood against this combination? Nothing surely in either 
great party taken at large; and had we only the earnestness of 
1832 upon-which to rely, actum esset de ecclesid. But we repeat, 
the agitation was ill-timed for success; men have taken their side. 
God has breathed, we trust, into the dry bones; we have suffered 
too much not to be a sensitive people; and if chastisement has 
aroused us toa sense of our privileges, it has (may it not be hoped ?) 
awakened us also into a more godly jealousy for His honour. 

But, with all this, we cannot but express surprise at the comparative 
coldness and insensibility with which the Church has been content to 
await this grievous insult upon her purity. Surely to propose to 
establish by mere legal enactments what the Church, in all ages, has 
regarded as éncest, would, in the ages of faith, have aroused the 
faithful as one man. With al] the unwearied activity and secrecy 
which, from the days of Arius downwards, have characterized the 
more perilous assaults upon our faith, all the petitions, and remon- 
strances, and recommendations have been on one side; most of the 
speaking, and we fear that we are not understating it when we 
add, (with the single exception of one, upon whom in the hour of 
danger we may always confidently repose—Dr. Pusey, )all the publish- 
ing. We hate agitation upon principle; but we all know what effect 
upon the timid or the ignorant a closely-banded array of authorities 
and precedents, and a compact system of assault, have and perhaps 
ought to have. It is a humiliating thought, that an indignant remon- 
strance against the proposed measure was not forwarded from every 
archdeaconry of the Church ; and, as the measure is sure to be re- 
newed, we must review our armour, and select our weapons, before 
we are again summoned to defend our Zion. God has helped us 
once. We have escaped, for the time, the threatened danger by the 
rejection of Lord F. Egerton’s motion ; but we can no longer avail 
ourselves of the excuse that we are taken by surprise. 

The case we are about to consider is this :—by the law of the 





* “There could be no doubt but there were many cases in which it might be of 
essential importance to the fathers and the children, that such a marriage should be 
permitted.’’—Debate, as quoted by Reynolds, Considerations, p. 8. 
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Church, and, as it would seem, by the law of the land, (which, in spite 
of conflicting enactments, had in this, as in most other cases, made 
the law of the Church her unwritten law of prescription, superior to 
mere statute law,) the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is incest, 
—unholy in the eye of the Church, criminal in the eye of the law. 
I. It is well to urge strongly that the ¢legality of such pretended 
marriages rests, as even the advocates of the change admit, upon 
“the current of judicial authorities,” (Law Magazine, No. xliv. 
p- 375,) as well as upon acts of parliament. In the confusion inci- 
dent upon the disputed legitimacy of the successors of Henry VIIL., 
enactment, repeal, and re-enactment followed of course. Henry’s 
pliant commons first excluded Mary, (25 Henry VIII.) and then 
excluded Elizabeth, (28 Henry VIII.) for the sole benefit of Edward. 
On the accession of Mary, the act which had illegitimatized her 


(25 Henry VIII.) was repealed. Now, this act had recited what are . 


called the Levitical degrees of kindred and affinity, and among them 
the case of the marriage in question. ‘There can be no doubt that 
this act (25 Heary VIII.) is, in law, repealed. Then comes 
the act of 28 Henry VIII. c. 7, which, for the benefit of the 
children of Jane Seymour, illegitimatized both Mary, the child of 
Queen Catharine, and Elizabeth, the child of Queen Anne Boleyn, 
repealed the act 25 Henry VIII. but also enumerated again the 
degrees abovementioned, and repeated the prohibitions against them. 
On the accession of Mary, as was to be expected, this act in turn was 
repealed. But the matter does not rest here: what Mary repealed, 


Elizabeth revived ; and how far this particular act, we quote Gibson, - 


Codex, 496. 

“ In the statute 1 Eliz. c. 10, where many of the statutes repealed by 
1 and 2 Mary are revived, it is specially provided, that all others, repealed 
by the act of Queen Mary, and not revived by that of Queen Elizabeth, shall 
stand repealed ; which seems, therefore, to be the case of the present statute. 
But it is observed by the Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, that the act 28 Henry 
VIII. c. 16, being revived by 1 Eliz., and there being in the second section 
of the said act a special reference to the act 28 Henry VIII. c. 7, as the rule 
of judging and determining what marriages are or are not against God’s law ; 
this act, therefore, [28 Henry VIII. c. 7,] is virtually revived by the reviver 
of 28 Henry VIII. c. 16. Upon which foundation, this statute is alleged 
as in force in the case of Harison and Burwell,* and so reported and taken 
for granted, both by himself and by Ventris.” . 


Here, then, as far as the statute law is concerned, there is one 
express prohibition of the marriage in question, so ruled at least by 
the chief justice, and his judgment never impugned. 

This is not all: there is another statute which seems directly to 
meet the case; 32 Henry VIII. is the celebrated statute which 
declares our independence of papal dispensations. It is well to con- 
sider the animus of this act: it was directed against papal exactions and 
nothing else ; the prohibition of marriages upon the part of Rome, 





* 20 Car. II. 
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for the mere sake of granting lucrative dispensations, is pointed at ; 
the cases are named. “ Further also by reason of other prohibitions 
then [than] God’s law admitteth, for their lucre by that court in- 
vented, the dispensations whereof they always reserved to themselves, 
asin kindred or affinity between cosin-germans, and so to fourth degree, 
which else were lawful, and be not prohibited by God’s law, and all 
because they would get money by it.” It goes on to enact, “ that no 
reservation or prohibition, God’s law except, shall trouble or impeach 
any marriage without the Levitical degrees.” To settle what was 
God's law is not the bearing of the statute ; facts are left precisely 
where they were. This act enumerates no cases save that of cousins 
and the fourth degree of affinity. The clear presumption, then, is 
that it was not intended to decide this or that case; to extend or to 
restrict the prohibited degrees, except in the cases mentioned by 
name; in all others to leave the law where it was; only to keep in 
England the money which was sent to Rome. The whole act 1s a 
fiscal arrangement, not, as indeed would be impossible, an ecclesiastical 
decision. But it is not, what was more usual, even an attempt at it. 
Mr. Reynolds (Considerations, p. 20,) admits this. The Law Ma- 
gazine is forced also to confess that “it is by no means so clear [in 
the writer’s favour, of course] as could be wished.” An argument 
is by Mr. Reynolds grounded upon the fact, that this statute does 
not revive the declaration of the two statutes of Henry already 
alluded to, that “‘ marriages within certain prohibitions derived from 
the Levitical law are contrary to the law of God.” Of course not ; 
why should the 32 Henry VIII. revive the 28 Henry VIII. which 
was then in full force? The 28 Henry VIII. recited the Levitical 
degrees which had before been recited in 25 Henry VIII. and why ? 
because the former was passed to repeal the latter, except in this 
particular matter; but it must be shown that the 32 Henry VIIT. 
stands in the same relation to the 28th or to the 25 Henry VIII. 
as the 28th does to the 25th, before any arguments can be drawn 
from the silence of the 82d about the 28th and 25th, as contrasted . 
with the revival of the 25th in the 28th. No, the 32 Henry VIII. 
has been termed the Magna Charta of Matrimony; this act is still 
in force ; it constitutes the statute law of the realm ; under it, until 
the passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s act, the marriage with a deccased 
wife’s sister has been held illegal in the courts ; and by it two prohi- 
bitions are recited, God’s law and the Levitical degrees. It is very 
remarkable, although the wording of the clause is obscure, that the 
Levitical degrees and God’s law are not considered identical and 
coextensive: God’s law embraces more than the degrees. Mr. 
Reynolds admits that it is uncertain how widely this phrase must be 
construed: he enumerates some cases which it must comprehend ; 
some even discoverable by so vague a test as “ natural reason ;” and 
among them why should we not include the decisions of the Church ? 
Certainly Henry was not the man-to say that the rule of the Church 
was other than God’s law. This is upon one of Mr. Reynolds’s 
NO, XVIIL—N. §. 4a 
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assumptions ; for he puts the case cleverly, though we are bound to 
say dishonestly, in the interpretation of this statute :—Ist, he says 
the case of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is not forbidden by 
32 Henry VIII. because “it is not prohibited by God’s law ;” and 
God’s law is something different from the Levitical degrees. 2dly, 
The same case is not forbidden by the same 32 Henry VIII. because 
(p. 22) “Lord Coke and the judges decide ‘that the Levitical 
degrees are the key to the interpretation of the term God’s law,’” 
and then he goes on to argue, either that the Levitical degrees are 
not binding, or that the case does not come within their restriction. 

To which we reply, 1st, that this marriage is forbidden by the 

statute, because God’s law embraces the rule of the Church; and this 
is our answer upon Mr. Reynolds’s first assumption : and 2dly, that 
the case is embraced in the Levitical degrees, and therefore forbidden 
by the same statute: and 3dly, that, if the Levitical degrees are not 
binding, it is forbidden by something higher than them ; which is a 
reply to his second position. 

Such being the statute law, how was it administered ? 

“ When this point of marrying the wife’s sister came under consideration 
in the King’s Bench, (25 Car. II. Mich. Term. Hill v. Good,) though it was 
alleged that the precept [of the Mosaic law] primd facie seemed to be only 
against having two sisters at the same time, and prohibition to the spiritual 
court was granted ; yet in Trinity Term, (26 Car. 2,) after hearing civilians, 
they granted a consultation as in a matter within this statute, 32 Henry VIII. 
though the former statute, 28 Henry VIII. had never been revived, after the 
repeal of Queen Mary, which yet it virtually was; and there, as in 25 Henry 
VIII. the wife’s sister is expressly prohibited.” — Gibson, Codex, p. 498. 

But on this branch of the question, the state of the statute law, 
Mr. Reynolds wastes his time and our own. Were it not quite 
certain that the acts are against him, would he and his friends—or 
shall we say employers—be so anxious to get them altered? We 
are following Mr. Reynolds’s division of the subject, (Considerations, 
p- 12.) We have settled his first inquiry, “* Whether a marriage 
with the sister of a deceased wife was prohibited by the existing 
statute law of the realm ?” 

II. We have to inquire, “ Whether, assuming that such a mar- 
riage was prohibited by the Levitical law to the Jews, such prohibition 
is now binding upon us, under the Christian dispensation ?” Surely 
there is something very saddening when we find gentlemen, and 
scholars, and Christians, arguing as though it were possible that 
under the Gospel we had gone back; as though, having come to 
Mount Zion, we had not even reached Sinai; as though the children 

of Christ were allowed greater license in fleshly things than the seed 
of Abraham ; as though checks and restrictions, which were found 
necessary even to those for whose hardness of heart much license (as 
in divorce) was granted, are no longer to be imposed upon us who live 
under a law of greater strictness and personal holiness. ‘ Christ 
came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it;” that is, to make it 
holier, more heavenly, purer, higher. As sharers in the Lord’s most 
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blessed redemption, we are under an unearthly rule; we are required 
to lead an angel life ; ‘our conversation (woAfrevpa) is in heaven.” 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the marriage in question is 
not forbidden by the Levitical law, it is forbidden by something else— 
the law of Paradise, to which state of privilege, as Christians, we 
have returned ; that law which determined that a man and his wife 
were “one flesh.” The Jews did not live under this law ; they were 
privileged with but a suspensive dispensation: polygamy was per- 
mitted to them ;—Abraham was allowed to marry his sister; Jacob 
married two sisters at once: it seems the very characteristic of the 
imperfect covenant, that license in this particular way was permitted 
to them, as even to David and Solomon, from which a Christian 
shrinks instinctively. What we mean may be best illustrated by an 
impressive passage from a recent volume of sermons. ‘“ There is one 
virtue which, of old time, good men especially had not. Indulgences 
were allowed the Jews on account of the hardness of their hearts. 
Divorce of marriage was allowed them. More wives than one at once 
were not denied them. If there is one grace in which Christianity 
stands in especial contrast.to the old religion, it is that of purity. 
Christ was born of a Virgin ; He remained a virgin ; His beloved dis- 
ciple was a virgin; He abolished polygamy and divorce; and He 
said that there were those who, for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, 
would be even as He.”* With the change of a word or two, this 
is exactly our meaning. Christ re-enacted the law of primeval purity. 
In Him, as the second Adam, for the first time since the first Adam’s 
sin, did man and wife become one flesh ; and, by consequence, the 
wife’s relations became the husband’s ; and to marry the wife’s sister 
was the same as to marry an own sister. Under the Gospel, marriage 
is a mystery; a high and “ holy estate ;” a sacrament in the lower 
sense, as the Homily teaches ; not one of which it was under the law: 
“the course of God’s dealings has been,” as Dr. Pusey tells us (p. 5,) 
“ gradually to Jay increased restrictions upon this holy union, and fence 
round marriage more sacredly.” At the very first blush there occurs 
this @ priori objection to the change, that it places the evangelical 
state of marriage as low, if not lower, than marriage under the law. 
But not only upon the authority of Michaelis and Sir James 
Mackintosh—valeant quantum—are we told that the Jewish judicial 
code is abrogated, but to these is added “the venerable name of 
Hooker.” (Considerations, p. 26.) No reference is given; and this 
is no more than might have been expected from a writer so slippery 
as Mr. Reynolds: we will endeavour to supply the deficiency. 
Book iv. c. xi. 7, commenting upon the decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem, Hooker says, “ Did not nature teach the Gentiles to 
abstain from fornication? No doubt it did. But very marriage 
within a number of degrees being not only by the law of Moses, 
but also by the law of the sons of Noah (for so they took it), an 
vnlawful discovery of nakedness; this discovery of nakedness bv 


* Newman's Sermons, vol. vi. p. 203. Judaism of the Present Day. 
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unlawful marriages, such as Moses in the Jaw reckoneth up (Lev. xviii,), 
I think it, for mine own part, more probable to have been meant in 
the words of that canon [of the Council of Jerusalem], than fornica- 
tion according unto the sense of the law of nature.” 

If Mr. Reynolds thus ignorantly, we had almost said dishonestly, 
tampers with the greatest names of the Church, it is well that he 
should see that so far is Hooker from including this case of marriage 
in those portions of the ceremonial law which were abrogated in 
Christ,—and of course there were some, such as circumcision, and the 
form of the Sabbath,—that he considers its prohibition involved in the 
very notion of the word zopvéa, and that it was forbidden, not only 
in the law and gospel, but by the law of nature, which he identifies 
with the seven precepts given to Noah. 

Again, supposing that the prohibition in Leviticus is not binding 
upon Christians, which of course we do not admit, is marriage merely 
a part of the ceremonial law? Are we not taught that “no christian 
man whatsoever is free from the obedience of the commandments 
which are called moral.” Art VII. Marriage is not a matter of tem- 
porary or political convenience; not a thing of climate, or of preju- 
dice, as we are now taught to consider the first covenant ; but God’s 
“institution in the time of man’s innocency.” Let us beware how we 
lower our notions of christian marriage ; let us see to it, lest first the 
ungodly Act of Registration, which reduced it to a civil contract, and 
next, this equally scandalous proposition, be not steps towards the 
revealing of that Antichrist, one of whose signs shall be “ forbidding 
to marry.” 

We sum up this branch of the inquiry in Dr. Pusey’s words; so 
characteristic of that peculiar habit of mind, which seems fitted, as 
has been said, only to exhaust every subject which he touches. 


“Tt would be well, too, if they who throw out these hints of the abolition 
of the Levitical laws of marriage, would consider on what they are prepared 
to fall back. What authority have they wherewith to supply their place? 
The Church? But the Church, in its purer days, forbade those unions as 
peremptorily as the Levitical law. S. Basil appeals to the uniform practice 
of the Church, to his own time ;* the Apostolic Canons, which may be 
looked upon as the Ante-Nicene code of the Church, forbid it; it was 
punished by the same sentence of long-continued excommunication as 
adultery.+ This ground then, too, is abandoned, with some common-place 
remarks on the supposed asceticism of the early Church. Our own Church 
has, here as elsewhere, followed the ancient. Is the appeal then to natural 
instinct, which shrinks from certain unions? But natural instinct varies with 
the moral character. English feeling still, for the most part, we are assured, 
shrinks from these unions as revolting and incestuous; yet every sort of 
incest has become habitual in nations highly civilized ; as that with mothers 
and sisters among the Persians§ and Egyptians; and, persons have been 
already found to contend,|| with no physical deterioration of the nations 

* Ep. 160, ad Theodor. [ Diodor. ] + See Bingham, 16. 11. 3. 

} Consideration, p. 45, sqq. Observations, p. 57. 

§ Tertullian, Apol. c. 9. and other authorities in Brisson de Reg. Pers. ii. 8. and 
Bishop Taylor, Duct. Dub. b. 2. ¢. 2. rule 3. 

|| Michaelis, quoted as authority in Considerations, p. 42, note. 
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guilty of it. One of the advocates of these unions has already laid down 
maxims which go to maintain that there is no such offence as incest. It is 
stated* that ‘ the only moral principle of interdicted unions’ is that ‘ clearly 
laid down by Paley,’ viz. that ‘in order to preserve chastity in families, and 
between persons of different sex, brought up and living together+ in a state of 
unreserved intimacy, it is necessary, by every method possible, to inculcate 
an abhorrence of sexual conjunctions ; which abhorrence can only be up- 
holden by the absolute reprobation of al/ commerce of the sexes between 
near relations.’ In other words, the notion of incest is a fiction, in order to 
prevent the risk of fornication in persons brought up together; and ‘ the 
only moral principle of interdicted unions’ is one involving no morality in 
the act itself, but expediency only, to guard against a contingent sin. The 
writer, indeed, would himself shrink from this conclusion ; he declares ‘the 
connexion of marriage between parent and child to be forbidden by a law of 
universal and eternal obligation,’t and that the same ‘objections equall 
apply to all the lineal degrees of consanguinity, (grand-parents and grand- 
children,) and to most of the lineal degrees of affinity.’ He quotes also a 
saying of Mr. Justice Story, that ‘ marriages between brother and sister by 
blood are deemed incestuous and void, and indeed repugnant to the first prin- 
ciples of social order and morality ; but beyond this it seems difficult to extend 
the prohibition upon principle.’ Where, then, is this to end? Of course there 
are degrees in the violation of nature ; but if the first dams be broken down, 
where is our guarantee that the flood of incest shall be stayed? If persons 
be found to maintain that the marriage with a wife’s sister is not incestuous, 
will that with the husband’s brother be long held to be such? The union of 
the uncle with the niece, it is held, cannot be prohibited “ upon principle.” 
Ifa man may take to him for a wife his own sister's child, the very substance 
of his sister, what ground have we for thinking that the union with his 
sister would be long deemed pollution? If union with a half-sister, the 
impress of his own father, be tolerated, is that born of his mother also so 
far removed ?”— Pp. 9—11. 


III. “ Whether such a marriage was, in fact, prohibited by the 
Levitical law to the Jews?” 
We gladly avail ourselves of Bishop Jewel’s authority :— 


“ After my hearty commendations; whereas ye desire to understand my 
poor advice touching certain words in the xvilith chapter of Leviticus, by 
which ye think it not unlawful for a man to marry successively his own 
wife’s sister, I would ye had rather taken in hand some other matter to 
defend. For it is not the best way, in my judgment, neither in these trou- 
blesome and doubtful times, to call more matters in doubt without just 
cause, nor in this intemperance and science§ of life, to open a gate to the 
breach of laws. I reckon the words in Leviticus, whereupon you ground, are 
these: ‘ Uxorem et sororem suam ad lacessendam eam, ne ducas, ut retegas 
turpitudinem ejus, illé adhuc vivente.’ Which words, I know, have been 
diversely construed by divers men, and in some men’s judgment seem to 
sound of your side. Pellican, Paul Fagius, and Lyra, with certain others, 
think such marriage to be lawful; and that God forbad the having of two 
sisters in matrimony at one time, both of them being together onlyve; and 
that for the spiteful and continual contention and jealousy, which must needs 
grow betwixt them, as appeared in the example of Jacob with his two wives, 
Rachel and Leah, and therefore some think the Jews continue such mar- 
riages among them, as lawful, until this day. 

“ All these things hitherto make on your side; and the same would not 
greatly mislike me, saving that I find the judgments of the best learned men 





* Considerations, p. 52, sqq. + The italics are the author’s. 
t Ibid. p. 40. § Dr. Pusey conjectures that this should be “ license.” 
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now living, and the continual practice of all ages, and in manner very public 
honesty, to the contrary. There be otherwise women enough to have choice 
of, so that no man can justly say that necessity drove him to marry her, 
whom, in our manner of speech, he first called sister. 

“ The practice of former times appeareth by the canons ; whereas it is 
decreed that only ‘carnalis copula cum puellé septem annorum dirimit 
matrimonium cum ejus puellz sorore postea secutum.’ But I know you 
make small stay upon the canons, and sooner rest yourself upon these 
words in the text, ‘illé adhuc vivente.’ And therefore thus you ground 
your reason; a man may not marry his wife’s sister, while she is alive; 
ergo, he may marry her after she is dead. This reason, @ negativis, is very 
weak, and makes no more proof in logic than this doth, ‘Corvus non est 
reversus ad arcam donec exsiccate erant aque ;’ ergo, he returned again 
after the waters were dried up. Or, ‘ Joseph non cognovit eam, donec pepe- 
risset filium suum primogenitum ;’ ergo, Joseph knew after she was deli- 
vered of her first-begotten child ; or such other like. 

“Yet will you say, although this manner of reason be weak, and the 
words make little for you, yet thus far the reason is good enough, for these 
words make not against you; which thing notwithstanding I might grant, 

et will not this reason follow of the other side. There are no express words 
in the Levitical law whereby I am forbidden to marry my wife’s sister ; ergo, 
by the Levitical law such marriage is to be accounted lawful. For notwith- 
standing the statute in that case makes relation unto the xviiith chapter of 
Leviticus, as unto a place whereunto the degrees of consanguinity and 
affinity are touched most at large; yet you must remember that certain 
degrees are there left out untouched, within which, nevertheless, it was never 
thought lawful for men to marry. For example, there is nothing provided 
there by express words, but that a man may marry his own grandmother, 
or his granafather’s second wife, or the wife of his uncle by his mother’s 
side. No, nor is there any express prohibition in all this chapter, but that 
a man may marry his own daughter. Yet will no man say that any of these 
degrees nay join together in lawful marriage. 

“« Wherefore we must needs think that God in that chapter hath especially 
and namely forbidden certain degrees; not as leaving all marriage lawful 
which he had not there expressly forbidden, but that thereby, as by infallible 
precedents, we might be able to rule the rest. As when God saith no man 
shall marry his mother, we understand that under the name of mother is 
contained Both the grandmother and the grandfather’s’ wife, and that such 
marriage is forbidden. And when God commands that no man shall marry 
the wife of his uncle by his father’s side, we doubt not but in the same is 
included the wife of the uncle by the mother’s side. Thus you see God him- 
self would have us to expound one degree by another. 

“So likewise in this case, albeit I be not forbidden by plain words to 
marry my wife’s sister, yet I am forbidden so to do by other words, which by 
exposition are plain enough ; for when God commands me I shall not marry 
my brother’s wife, it follows directly by the same that he forbids me to 
marry my wife’s sister; for between one man and two sisters, and one 
woman and two brothers, is like analogy or proportion, which is my judg- 
ment in this case; and other such like ought to be taken fora rule. And 
therefore the rabbins of the Jews have expressly forbidden divers degrees 
by this rule, which God by plain words forbad not. 

“ And this is one part of the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, that he will 
take upon him to rule God’s commands at his pleasure, and by dispensation 
to make that lawful in one man for the time which God hath plainly for- 
bidden as unlawful in all men for ever. He hath dispensed with a man to 
marry his own brother’s wife, as you know; he hath dispensed with the 
brother to marry his own natural sister,* as ye find in ‘Summa Angelica,’ 





* Vid. Pressius. This writ by Archbishop Parker's hand. 
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in these words :—Papa. And what marvail? He would be omnipotent, and 
saith he may dispense, contra jus divinum, as you may see 16 q. 1 Quicung. 
in Glosa. 

“But thus, by the way, you have my mind touching your demand, and 
— not but, all things well considered, the same mind will be your 
mind. 

‘Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. 

“‘ Thus fare you heartily well_—From Sarum. Calend. Novem. 1561.”— 
(Strype’s Parker, App. b. ii. vol. 3. pp. 55--58.) 

This “ sophism ” of the argument @ negativis is exposed also by 
S. Basil, Epist. clx.* translated as an Appendix to Dr. Pusey’s Letter. 
The holy Bishop argues, that if we are to be tied to the letter, it 
might be concluded that if a man could “for passion persuade him- 
self that there would be no ‘vexing, what is to hinder him from 


taking both wives at once ?” 

Most of our readers will remember Bishop Pearson’s searching 
detection of the same fallacy, Art. 3, p. 304. 

“ Many, indeed, have taken the boldness to deny this truth [of the per- 
petual virginity of St. Mary], because not recorded in the Sacred Writ ; and 
not only so, but to assert the contrary as delivered in the Scriptures; but 
with no success. For though, as they object, St. Matthew testifieth that 
‘Joseph knew not Mary until she had brought forth her first-born Son,’ 
from whence they would infer that afterwards he knew her ; yet the manner 
of the Scripture language produceth no such inference. When God said to 
Jacob, ‘I will not leave thee until I have done that which I have spoken to 
thee of,’ it followeth not that when that was done the God of Jacob ‘left 
him. When the conclusion of Deuteronomy was written, it was said of 
Moses, ‘ No man knoweth of his sepulchre until this day ;’ but it were a 
weak argument to infer from thence, that the sepulchre of Moses hath been 
known ever since. When Samuel had delivered a severe prediction unto 
Saul, he ‘came no more to see him until the day of his death ;’ but it were 
a strange collection to infer that he therefore gave him a visit after he was 
dead.’ ‘ Michal the daughter of Saul had no child until the day of her death;’ 
and yet it’ were a ridiculous stupidity to dream of any midwifery in the 
grave. Christ promised his presence to the apostles ‘until the end of the 
world ;’ whoever made so unhappy a construction as to infer from thence, 
that for ever after he would be absent from them ?” 

Maldonatus, on Matt. i. 25, refuting the same fallacy, adds, “Sit 
thou on My right hand until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool ;” as 
though it might be argued that the Saviour’s session at the right hand 
of power were not eternal ; and “ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law,” for a proof that 
it would then be destroyed. 

It is grievous cnough to find our reverenced Bishop, Jeremy Taylor, 
adopting this loose and random mode of interpretation; to Dr. 
Dodd, and Adam Clarke, and Mr. (American) Justice Story, and 
Mr. N. Webster, of Boston, as quoted by the Law Magazine, and 
to Benjamin Franklin (!) and Milton (!!) who figure among Mr. 
Reynolds's authorities in ‘ Biblical criticism,” we have no hesitation 
in assigning their proper weight in this question ; but it will be well to 





* Misprinted cxl. in Dr. Pusey’s pamphlet. 
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mark out for our readers the two grounds upon which the Church has 
settled that the marriage in question comes under the Levitical pro- 
hibitions. 

Ist, The argument from parity of reason. 

This is clearly set forth in the Reformatio Legum :— 

“ Hoc tamen in illis Levitici eapitibus diligenter animadvertendum est, 
minime ibi omnes non legitimas personas nominatim explicari. Nam Spiritus 
Sanctus illas ibi personas evidenter et expresse posuit, ex quibus similia 
spatia reliquorum graduum, et differentiz inter se, facile possint conjectari et 
inveniri. Quemadmodum, exempli causf, quum filio non datur uxor mater, 
consequens est, ut ne filia quidem patri conjux dari potest: et si patrui non 
licet uxorem in matrimonio habere, nec cum avunculi profecto conjuge nobis 
nuptiz concedi possunt.”—Cap. 3. De Gradibus in Matrimonio prohibitis, 
p- 45. 

Three rules from the same book fix the interpretation :— 

“ 1. Ut qui loci viris attribuuntur, eosdem sciamus feminis assignari, pari- 
bus semper proportionum et propinquitatum gradibus. 2. Ut vir et uxor 
unam et eandem inter se carnem habere existimentur; et ita quo quisque 
gradu consanguinitatis quemque contingit, eodem jus uxorem continget affini- 
tatis gradu; quod etiam, in contrariam partem, eAdem ratione, valet. [Cap.3. 
ibid.] 3. Non solum istas, maritis adhuc superstitibus, disjungi personas quas 
diximus, sed etiam illis mortuis idem perpetuo valere. Quemadmodum enim 
horribile flagitium est in vita patris, fratris, patrui, aut avunculi, audere illo- 
rum uxores violare: sic post mortem illorum matrimonium cum illis contra- 
here parem turpitudinem habet.’”’—Cap. 6. ibid. 


2. From direct precept. 
And here we again thankfully avail ourselves of Dr. Pusey :— 


“In this case, however, the prohibition does lie so clearly in the words of 
Scripture that it cannot be called an inference. Scripture prohibits peremp- 
torily all commixtures of those of kin. ‘ None of you shall approach to any 
that is near of kin, to uncover their nakedness. I am the Lord.’* The 
solemnity of these last words might well deter any one who knew that he 
was one day to be judged by that Lord, from tampering with the command 
to which they are annexed. But if people really wish to know the meaning 
of that prohibition, not simply to find a plea for passion, it is plain enough. 
The original is still more expressive; it is literally ‘none of you shall 
approach to the flesh (and hence, near-kin Wo) of his flesh,” (‘1.) Since, 
then, the wife is ‘ bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh,’ (the very word ) and 
again, ‘and they twain shall be one flesh,’ one sees not on what plea ‘the 
flesh’ or ‘ near-kin’ of his wife could be held not to be included in this pro- 
hibition. As S. Basil argues, ‘ What can be more akin to the husband than 
his own wife, yea, rather than his own flesh?’ We need, then, go no fur- 
ther for a distinct prohibition in the very letter of Holy Scripture than this 
first verse: the more you press the very words of Scripture, the more dis- 
tinctly does the prohibition appear to be conveyed in those words. And the 
coincidence certainly is remarkable, that S. Basil does appeal to this verse 
alone, as in itself containing the prohibition. But, further. in the following 
verses, instances are given of what is meant by ‘near of kin,’ and among 
these ist the husband’s brother. Since, then, marriage is the same in the 
two sexes, and purity the same, and breach of purity the same, it can scarcely 
be called an inference to say that the union with the wife’s sister is included 
in the general prohibition, ‘ None of you shall approach to any that is near 
of kin to him, to uncover their nakedness.’ Certainly it includes the specific 





* It is upon this text that S. Basil argues against the case of marrying two sisters. 
t Lev. xviii. 16. 
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ease much more clearly than ‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery’ does fornica- 
tion or other sins of impurity, or ‘ Honour thy father and mother,’ obedience 
to kings, and respect for the grey-head. What an undutiful captious spirit 
is it which pleads for self-indulgence in every thing which the very letter of 
Scripture does not absolutely in set words prohibit ; which will do nothing, 
give up nothing, unless it ‘ find it in the bond,’ though it be ever so plain, 
that the whole class of actions to which it belongs is included even in the 
yey letter, and one exactly corresponding is specified. In what way will 
such arguers prove, on Scripture grounds, ‘suicide’ to be self-murder? It 
is plain, then, that all union with the sister of a deceased wife is condemned, 
in spirit, as defilement; the very words in which it is prohibited imply this ; 
they are such as this age, so refined in words, so carnal in thoughts and 
actions, does not like to repeat. Will it, then, be pleaded that the ‘ sister’s 
wife’ is not ‘ near of kin,’ although the husband’s brother is? And if the 
one union be pollution, what else can the other be ?”—Pp. 6—8. 


Mr. Reynolds argues (Considerations, p. 31) that the Levitical 
prohibition against marriage with a brother’s widow cannot be ex- 
tended to marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, because this general 
rule is set aside by the positive injunction which enjoins marriage 
with an elder brother’s widow, (Deut. xxv. 5,) when that elder 
brother died childless. It seems significant that this very case was 
urged by the Sadducees against our Lord’s doctrine of the resurrection : 
our Saviour sets it aside as inapplicable to the heavenly state of the 
children of the new Kingdom; and it seems difficult to understand 
how a permission, granted only in the case where there were no 
children, will apply to one of a directly opposite case, in which the 
same relaxation is sought, expressly for the reason that there are already 
children. 'To raise up seed to a deceased brother, for the purpose of 
perpetuating his name and preserving his inheritance, is, in principle, 
as in fact, very different from finding two mothers to the same family. 

IV. It is asked, “under what circumstances and from what causes 
this prohibition has been introduced into any of the codes of Christian 
Europe?” We answer at once, from the universal consent of the 
Church interpreting the Divine Law of Holy Scripture. It is very 
well for Mr. Reynolds (p. 39) and his friends to quote Chillingworth’s 
hackneyed maxim, “ The Bible, and the Bible only ;” but Hooker, 
to whom he avouches so much deference, might have taught him 
(b. ii. passim) “ that Scripture is not necessary to be expressly referred 
to in every action of obedience ;” is “‘ not the only law by which God 
hath made known his will ;” is “ not the only way of knowing things 
whereby God is glorified ;” and “ how unsound their opinion is who 
think we have no assurance of doing well excepting from Scripture.” 
“ For in every action of common life to find out some sentence 
clearly and infallibly setting before our eyes what we ought to do, 
(seem we in Scripture never so expert,) would trouble us more than 
we are aware ;—others justly condemning the opinion of the schools 
of Rome grow likewise into a dangerous extremity, as if Scripture 
did not only contain all things in that kind necessary, but all things 
simply, and in such sort, that to do any thing according to any 
other law were not only unnecessary, but even opposite unto salvation, 
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unlawful, and sinful.” (b. ii. in fine.) Supposing, then, that Scripturé 
had not condemned this case of marriage ; far from the prohibition of the 
Church being unlawful, “ oppression,” or “tyranny,” it would be our 
duty to yield cheerful obedience to it; on the higher ground, because 
the Church had collected this prohibition from Scripture, or as a lower 
motive, because the wisdom of past ages had sanctioned it. Uni- 
versal consent is not only a Catholic rule but a maxim of duty, even 
upon natural grounds of reason. To the churchman it comes in the 
reverend guise of unearthly authority; to the philosopher it recom- 
mends itself clothed in the robe of seemly propriety. We may be 
permitted to think the earliest days of the Gospel’s youth a better 
rule of life than times of which it is said, and with too much fearful 
truth, that ‘ marriage has now become, in the eye of the law, to all 
intents, a civil rite only,” (Present State of the Law, &c. pp. 10, 11 ;) 
and against the practice of Prussia and Hanover, Hamburgh and 
Denmark, we may quote the universal law of the Catholic Church ; 
and “what George the Second allowed, or what ex-chancellor Kent 
pronounced valid by the municipal law of New York !” (Consider- 
ations, p. 58, note,) may be met by the Apostolical Canons, and the 
decrees of all Christian councils. Mr. Fry and Mr. Alleyne (quales 
— eiri !) stand but little chance with S. Basil; and we have 
ittle reason to fear, even though Mr. Justice Story tell us that “ it 
seems difficult to extend the prohibition of incest beyond the relation 
of brother and sister upon principle,"—or though Paley make incest 
a notion of mere expediency, a sort of bugbear to prevent forni- 
cation, which in itself has no real existence,—or though Montesquieu 
regulate truth entirely by the custom of the country. We repeat 
that we have little reason to fear, while Archbishops Cranmer and 
Parker, and Bishop Jewel, and Hooker and Hammond, are with us ; 
and as far as the Clergy of our own Church are concerned, we cannot 
be persuaded that they are ready to exchange the Canons of 1571 and 
1603, which to them at least are law, for Lord Brougham and the 
Examiner newspaper. On this latter head we shall best satisfy our 
—. by extracting Hammond’s summing up of the authority of the 
1urch, 


“ It is manifest that the Church of Christ, which will bear sway with all 
humble and sober Christians, and to whose canons none did ever obstinately 
deny submission without the brand and reward of schism, that great sin of 
carnality in the apostle’s account, most contrary to the unity of members, 
and to the meekness prescribed by Christ, hath through all ages from the 
apostolical first and purest times been most strict in prescribing abstinence 
from such liberties, particularly this which we have now in hand: which 
appears partly by the infamy which hath attended such marriages, which 
supposes them to have been reputed unlawful by some former law, partly 
by the plain words of canons which have forbid them. The apostolic 
canons (can. 19) forbid the taking of any man into the clergy, making him 
bishop or deacon, which shall have married two sisters, (one after the death 
of the other,) or the brother’s daughter, ‘0 dv0 ddedgpds dyayopevos, 7 aded- 
gdjv, od Svvarat elvat KAnptxds. And Zonaras styles it there abeyeroyapiay, 
@n incestuous marriage. . Where, is it be thought that this is no mark of the 
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anlawfulness of the thing, but only an interdict to the clergy, that they 
shall not marry thus, leaving it free to others; this will be the same strange 
way of arguing, as if from the qualifications of the bishop, set down by 
St. Paul, that he should be “ no drunkard, no covetous person,” &c. i. e. that 
such as are so should not be admitted to holy orders, we should conclude 
that these qualities might be lawful and free for other men, who were not 
ecclesiastics ; or because the bishop must be one that hath not married after 
such divorces as are forbidden by Christ, and the widow is to be the wife 
but of one husband, in like manner, it were therefore lawful for ail other 
Christians to use such divorces and marry again, which we know was pro- 
hibited by Christ, or that other Christian women might have more husbands, 
or leave one and marry another, which we know was never lawful among 
any civil, though heathen, people. ‘The plain of it is, that the only thing 
conclusible from the interdicts of the Church Canons is the frequency of 
such ay among unbelievers, which made it necessary to revive and 
refresh the prohibition to Christians; to whom, under Christ, such 
marriages were reputed so foul, and the state of such sins, being perma- 
nent, did so much enhance them above the nature of single acts of greater 
sins, that, although for every commission of any known sin a man were not 
made uncapable of any dignity in the Church, (or rendered irregular, if after 
the receiving orders he were found guilty,) yet of these sins he that were 
once guilty should for ever remain under a brand, and be counted uncapable 
of holy orders, which he that were otherwise worthy would not surely have 
been, had it not been accounted unlawful before that canon inflicted that 

unishment on the offender. And then it being acknowledged that Christ 

ath not descended to the specifying of such particulars, and that the 
apostle that speaketh of one such sin saith it was not named among 
the Gentiles, the result will be, that this brand of the apostolical canon is 
founded in the universal prohibition, obliging all men, and so the Christians 
of all nations, as well as the Jews, and that not abrogated but confirmed, 
and, by stricter precepts of continence, and denunciations against the incon- 
tinent, continued on the Christian by Christ. 

“What was thus punished and marked by the apostolical canon, was 
after, in the Council of Eliberis, universally interdicted to all under a severe 
penance, (Can, 61;) or rather a penance of such a quality assigned to it, 
which presupposed the prohibition and acknowledged unlawfulness of it. 
Si quis post obitum uxoris suze sororem ejus duxerit, et ipsa fuerit fidelis, 
quinquennium a communione placuit abstineri. And the like is so frequent 
throughout the canons, and so acknowledged to be so, that there is no need 
of multiplying any more testimonies. ‘They who have disputed this inter- 
dict, and against whose doubts this discourse was designed, being the men 
who express their displeasure against the tyranny of the Church Canons, 
which have, say they, obtruded these restraints upon men, who have other- 
wise a richer inheritance of liberty belonging to them. 

“To these I shall add but this one thing, that if the authority of the 
universal Church of Christ be so vile to them, yet the authority of the civil 
magistrate and municipal laws being not so profestly under their prejudice, 
it is sufficiently known that thus much of the canon law is received imto, 
and confirmed by, the law of this land, and the marrying the wife’s sister 
expressly prohibited.” (See Stat. 25 Henry VIII. c. 22; and 28 Henry VIII. 
ce. 38; and Lord Coke’s Magna Charta, p. 683.)—A Letter of Resolutions to 
Six Queres of present Use in the Church of England. Second Quere of 
Marrying the Wife’s Sister. Hammond’s Works, vol. i. p. 446.* 





* To these authorities may be added the council of Neocesarea, a.p. 314, can. 2, 
quoted by Parker, the council of Agde, 4.p. 506, ( Labbe, vol. iv. p. 1393,) can.61. De 
incestis conjunctionibus nihi! prorsus venie reservamus, nisi cum adulterium separa- 
tione sanaverint, Incestos vero nullo conjugii nomine deputandos, quos etiam desig- 
nare funestum est, hos esse censemus. Sj quis relictam fratris, que pene prius soror 
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It need scarcely be observed that the great case in which the 
principle of cae marriage with the wife’s sister was fully 
debated is Henry the Kighth’s marriage with Queen Catharine, the 
widow of his brother Prince Arthur. For the affinity is the same: 
by consanguinity a man may not marry his sister; by affinity he may 
marry neither his wife’s sister nor his brother’s widow. The argu- 
ment, which was fully sifted in the latter case, will help us to a 
knowledge of the former. 

It seems scarcely doubtful that the principle at the period of the 
Reformation was almost universally settled. The dispensation from 
Pope Julius, in the first instance, to permit Henry’s marriage, at least 
shows what the natural construction was, viz. that the marriage was bad ; 
for why dispense with what required no dispensation ? Several sub- 
sidiary points were raised during the controversy, which served to per- 
plex the whole matter; such as the power of the Pope, in imine, to 
dispense with a divine law, or with the Church’s rule; the fact of the 
consummation of the marriage with Prince Arthur; and the power of 
another Pope to annul a marriage which his predecessor had sanctioned. 
For it is quite obvious that many divines and canonists might be 
opposed to the divorce, as they settled either of these points, and 
yet might maintain the unlawfulness per se of the marriage as a 
principle. One might, on the most extravagant Roman theory, hold 
that the Pope had the power of dispensing with all law, moral, and 
ceremonial, and divine ;—that he was above all fathers and councils ; 
and on this ground he might maintain the validity of the king’s 
marriage, though he was not tied to affirm the same of other such 
marriages, without the same papal dispensation. Another, again, might 





exstiterat, carnali conjunctione polluerit: si quis frater germanam uxoris acceperit. 
This canon is repeated at the Council of Epone, a.p. 517, (Labbe, vol. iv. p. 1580,) 
can. 30. One copy adds, “ sux,” and one reads “ si quis frater germanam uxorem 
accipiat ;” but, as Sirmond remarks, male. And again, at the second council of 
Tours, a.p. 567, (Labbe, vol. v. p. 862.) can. 21, which recites the decree of Epone, 
“ Si quis insuper germinam uxoris suze perit,” and quotes the Theodosian code, 
B. iii. Tit. xii. Etsi licitum veteres crediderunt, post mortem mulieris contrahere cum 
ejusdem sorore conjugium: abstineant hujusmodi nuptiis universi: nec #stiment 
posse legitimos liberos ex hoc consortio procreari: nam spurios esse convenit qui 
nascentur. So also the first council of Arles, a.p. 314, c. 18, and the first council of 
Clermont (Arvernense), a.D. 535, c. 12. It is right to say that Bingham seems to have 
read the canon of Agde, repeated at the councils of Epone, Tours, and Clermont, 
“ Si quis frater uxorem germanam acceperit,” which he translates, (vol. vii. p. 283,) 
‘ if any one takes to wife his own sister.” But with all respect for such authority, 
it is submitted that the usual reading, “ Si quis frater germanam uxoris acceperit,” 
is correct. Ist, From the addition of “ suz” in the subsequent councils ; 2d, It may be 
doubted whether “ germanam uxorem acceperit,’’ even supposing that to be the reading, 
does not mean his wife’s sister ; 3d, All the cases are of affinity, not of consanguinity ; 
and to mention “ his own sister by blood,” as Bingham would have it, is incon- 
sistent with that degree (the brother’s widow), which in the enumeration precedes 
it and with those which follow it; and lastly, because the council of Tours, which 
quotes it, does so for the especial purpose of condemning king Charibert, who married 
Méroflede, the sister of his wife Marovefe. (Gregory of Tours.) The prohibition of 
the Theodosian code was continued throughout the existence of the empire, and 
engrafted into the canon law of Europe. The penalty inflicted upon parties contract- 
ing these incestuous marriages was scourging and banishment. 
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hold that the queen had never been by consummation Prince Arthur's 
wife. Catharine herself opposed the divorce upon this ground; the most 
tenable, and perhaps the most true. If so, the divorce was bad, with- 
out debating the original question upon the canon law. Or lastly, 
from jealousy of any infringements of the authority of Rome, many 
might hold that a divorce were impossible, where a dispensation was 
once granted, even though they might hesitate as to the Pope’s 
original power or regularity in granting the dispensation ; that is, to 
defend the validity of a thing when done did not pledge them to the 
regularity of the proceeding before it was done. 

It is but fair to admit, however, that there was at least one good @ 
name which may be quoted (which, by the bye, it has not been) by 
Mr. Reynolds: it is Cardinal Cajetan. Of the Protestants the less 
said the better. C&colampadius, Phrygion, Zuingle, and, it is believed, 
Calvin, maintained the obligation of the law in Leviticus; but Bucer 
took the opposite ground; so did P. Martyr; while Luther and 
Melancthon actually declared that they would rather allow the 
king to have two wives at once than to divorce Catharine. Melanc- 
thon, like the notorious Calvinist preacher, Mr. Madan, openly 
offered to justify polygamy. This difference among the Reformers 
shows that Mr. Reynolds must have trusted as much to the credulity 
or ignorance of his readers, as he has drawn hazardously upon his 
own slender stores of literature or great stock of venturesome- 
ness, when he asserts that what he calls “ the Protestant Church of 
Europe,” on the question of Henry’s divorce, asserted that marriage 
with a deceased brother’s wife is not forbidden to Christians. When 
he adds that the English Universities decided in the first instance 
“that the prohibitions under the Levitical law were not binding 
under the Gospel,” Mr. R. states what is not true: this question 
never came before them; the point upon which they were divided, 
and upon which their decision was, we fear, purchased, was whether 
the divorce was good or not. 

We extract from Collier, vol. iv. p. 163, the substance of the argu- 
ments on either side. 


“ Cardinal Cajetan endeavoured to prove the prohibitions in Leviticus were 
no branches of the moral law. They were not observed, as he reasons, 
before the law, no, not by the holy seed. For did not Abraham marry his 
sister, and Jacob two sisters? Thus Judah made no scruple to give his 
two sons to Tamar; and after their decease married her to the third. To 
advance to the Mosaic institution, the prohibition in Leviticus is relaxed in 
Deuteronomy, which proves the law was not moral; for whatsoever is 
moral must by consequence be immutable. Then, as to the places cited for 
the divorce, from the New Testament, they would not bear in oe ?] the 
argument. For instance, St. John Baptist’s reproof of Herod is foreign to 
the point : for both Eusebius and J sseghan inform us, that his brother Philip 
was alive, when Herod lived with his wife, and by consequence this prince’s 
crime was adultery, and not incest...... 

“ From all which those who wrote against the divorce concluded,—‘ That 
the laws touching the degrees of marriage were binding only to the Jews; 
and that Christians were bound to obey them no farther than they were 
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incorporated with the laws of the Church; and that it was in the Pope’s 
power to dispense with the ecclesiastical custom and constitutions.’ .... . 

“To these arguments, those who wrote for the king’s cause replied,— 
‘that they were surprised to find men, who declared against heretical 
novelties, to argue in so unorthodox a manner! For what is the inlet into 
all heresy in the opinion of Catholic doctors? Is it not the setting up new 
interpretations of Scripture? Is it not the preference of private reasoning 
to the doctrine and tradition of the Church? We have fully made out that 
the Fathers: have unanimously maintained the Levitical prohibitions of 
marriage to be of a moral and unalterable nature; and that Cajetan was the 
first that was so hardy as to set up his own exposition against the sense of 
antiquity. It is true, before the Mosaic law, these prohibited degrees were 
@ not observed ; but this proves only that the immorality of such a correspond- 
ence does not strike full upon the understandings of all men. And there- 
fore, since the thing has not the clearest evidence, nor can be easily 
discovered by the light of nature; considering this, we need not wonder to 
find a law in Leviticus for the better direction of practice. And as for the 
instance of Judah and Tamar, there is so much irregularity in all the 
circumstances, that it does not seem safe to bring it into precedent. And 
as to the permission of marrying the brother's wife, we can only infer from 
hence, that the rerson of the law is not altogether unalterable. From 
whence it follows, that it may be dispensed with by the authority which 
made it. But though Moses relaxed by divine revelation, it does not follow 
that the Pope can give this liberty by the privilege of his character.’ 

“ As to the instance of Herod they assert ‘it is not clear from Josephus, 
that Philip was alive when Herod married his wife: for Josephus says no 
more than that she eloped from her husband, and then divorced herself from 
BRAS 6s es 

‘“*‘ And now, whether those who argued for the divorce disentangled the 
texts of Leviticus and Deuteronomy may be somewhat a question. For 
granting, as they affirm, the prohibition in Leviticus was binding on all 
nations; granting this, why should not the dispensation in Deuteronomy 
be interpreted to the same extent? Why should the relaxation not be as 
general as the restraint? It is a received maxim, that laws are to be 
expounded in favour of liberty. Indeed, were there any limitation in the 
text to bar this privilege, the case would be altered. But since this cannot 
be pretended, why may not Christians have the benefit of the Deuteronomy 
exception as well as the Jews? Since the gospel allows greater liberties 
in other matters, why must it ” less in this? Has not God as great a 
regard for the public interest and the repose of kingdoms, under the Chris- 
tian as under the Jewish Church? And if so, how can the provision 
allowed the one be denied the other?” 

To which last inquiry we reply, as Hammond argues in his Prac- 
tical Catechism on the question of divorce, that the Old Testament 
economy was an imperfect state; that we as Christians are living 
not under greater liberty, but under a stricter yoke of purity ; that 
Christ has brought us back to the first institution and law of marriage, 
viz. that man and wife “ shall be one flesh ;” that the prohibition of 
Leviticus was a principle, from which it was not to be expected that 
the Gospel would retract, rather that it would adopt it and engraft 
something more upon it; but that the dispensation in Deuteronomy 
was, like the Jewish divorces, ‘‘ a precept of permission, or not hold- 
ing them up to that high pitch of the first institution of marriage— 
for the hardness of their hearts, a tolerating or permitting, or not for- 
bidding them to do, for some time, till the season of more perfect 
commands should come.” 
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- Cajetan’s arguments, however, and Collier’s remarks, which tend the 
same way, are best refuted by Hammond’s admirable Resolution of the 
Six Queeres, from which we have already quoted, and to which we refer 
our readers. It is too little known. We wish that our space per- 
mitted an abstract of this great Doctor's whole argument. But to 
proceed with the history of the question : after the passing of the 
act (25 Henry VIII.) above alluded to, and which contains the pro- 
hibition in question, Cranmer, two years after, in a letter to Crom- 
well, takes occasion to mention the principle upon which the restriction 
was grounded. (Strype’s Cranmer, vol. i. p. 66.) 

‘“‘ By the law of God, many persons be prohibited which be not expressed, 
but be understood, by like prohibition in equal degree. As St. Ambrose 
saith, that the niece is forbid by the law of God, although it be not 
expressed in Leviticus, that the uncle shall not marry his niece. But 
where the nephew is forbid there, that he shall not marry his aunt, by the 
same is understood that the niece shall not be married unto her uncle. 
Likewise, as the daughter is not there plainly expressed, yet, when the son 
is forbid to marry his mother, it is understood that the daughter may not 
be married to her father; because they be of like degree. As tonching the 
act of Parliament concerning the degrees prohibited by God’s law, they be 
not so plainly set forth as I would wish. Wherein I somewhat spake my 
mind at the making of the said law, but it was not then accepted. I required 
then that there must be expressed mother, and mother-in-law; daughter, and 
daughter-in-law ;—also sister, and sister-in-law; aunt, and aunt-in-law; 
niece, and niece-in-law. And this limitation, in my judgment, would have 
contained all degrees prohibited by God's laws, expressed and not ex- 
pressed.” 

Upon this principle Archbishop Parker's table of the prohibited 
degrees was drawn up in 1560, and inserted in the Canons of 1603. 
Strvpe, (Parker, vol. i. pp. 174-5,) from some notes on a printed copy 
in the archbishop’s own hand, quotes,— 

“ Mulier si duobus nupserit fratribus, abjiciatur usque in diem mortis.— 


Conc. Neoces. Can. 2.” 
“Henry VIII. 25, c. 22.—This statute repealed, but yet the reason of 


the law doth remain, which saith, that there be degrees prohibited by God’s 


word.” 
“ Fratris uxorem ducendi, vel duabus sororibus conjungendi, penitus 


licentiam submovimus, nec dissoluto quocunque modo conjugio.” 

In the Canons of the Convocation of 1571, this case is especially 
alluded to. 

“ Maxime vero, si quis, priore uxore demortua, ejus sororem uxorem 
duxerit; hic enim te en communi doctorum virorum consensu et judicio 
putatur in Levitico prohiberi.” 

Such was the state of the law, both statute and canon, connected, 
however, with this anomaly, that “‘such marriages were not void ab 
tnitio, but voidable only by sentence of separation, and therefore 
esteemed valid to all civil purposes, unless such separation is actually 
made during the life of the parties.” (Blackstone, Com. i., as quoted 
by Cardwell, Documentary Annals, vol. i. p. 283, n.) 

A “ friendly suit” in the ecclesiastical courts by the parties them- 
selves contracting such a marriage was resorted to as a bar to any 
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hostile suit on the part of others; and this virtually made the mar- 
riage impregnable. This absurd state of things was put an end to by 
Lord Lyndhurst’s act of 1835, which enacted “ That all marriages 
which should thereafter be celebrated between persons within the 
prohibited degrees of affinity or consanguinity should be absolutely 
null and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever.” So far so 
well: but the real ground of this measure was another clause, which 
legalized all such incestuous marriages contracted before its intro- 
duction ; and this, it is usually believed, to meet a particular case in 
the higher classes of society. Here was the point of the wedge : true, 
the legislature pronounces marriage within the degrees of affinity null 
and void, but it does not define what the degrees of affinity are, and it 
legitimatizes for the past all such marriages as the spiritual courts must, 
if the matter had been fairly brought before them, have pronounced 
incestuous. Then commenced the agitation, which began we can all 
guess where. Lawyers are employed, societies formed, petitions got 
up, the clergy canvassed, misrepresentation and falsehood do their 
best; the arguments ad misericordiam and ad verecundiam, and 
perhaps ad crumenam, are not spared, and why ?—because a few 
persons of uncontrollable passions have contracted, or wish to con- 
tract, these sinful connexions, which God’s law calls incest, and 
man’s law illegal, and even the world stigmatizes as disgraceful. We 
do most earnestly and solemnly protest against this unholy attempt to 
loosen that reverence for the marriage mystery which has already been 
among us but roughly handled. ‘To give even legal license to incest— 
for no act of parliament in the world can make it one shade higher 
than incest in the eye of the Church—would be a heavy national 
sin; to tempt the clergy to commit perjury by uniting such parties 
thus closely connected; to hold out the lure of statutory sin to 
brothers and sisters, —for this is the real relationship,—is what we 
must not contemplate without horror and loathing. As a Church, we 
have in this matter to maintain the universal practice of the Catholic 
body in her best days, sanctioned, too, and enforced in the most 
emphatic manner not only by the saints of old, but by those Reformers 
beyond whom some of us are not disposed to look: all parties, then, 
(if we must mix up even thoughts of our sad divisions in this grave 
matter,) are interested, if they love the gospel purity at all, in con- 
demning the proposed change. As a nation, we have a duty to 
maintain those laws which are only assaulted by paid clamour or by 
men of ill-regulated passions. As a christian people, we have the 
chaste relations of domestic life and some of our holiest feelings to 
preserve from a very wanton outrage. It is a sad evidence of a people’s 
morals to be told that persons of opposite sexes cannot preserve 
purity unless we hold out inducements for them to marry ; and woe 
be to us if we think that we must encourage incest to prevent forni- 
cation! ‘To conclude on this, the alleged moral ground of the pro- 
posed change, we once more quote Dr. Pusey. 

“ And what, then, is the great benefit for which all this present evil is 
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to be incurred, and all this future pollution entailed? Passion, of course, 
never wants a plea: and it is, humanity! It is supposed that, in a certain 
number of cases, widowers will marry the sisters of their departed wives, 
and so the mother be provided for them which the departed would most have 
desired ; and for this contingency all our domestic relations are to be broken 
up! At present, we are by all accounted the most domestic of all nations ; 
the prohibition of such marriages is the safeguard of our domestic relations ; 
the sister of the deceased can be the mother of her children, because she can 
only be a sister to their father; the father’s brother can take his niece for 
his own child, because she cn enter into no nearer relation with him than 
the child of his own mother’s son. All within the prohibited degrees are 
privileged persons ; no bar can be placed to their intercourse, because no 
security is needed ; it is guileless, because no suspicion can be entertained. 
Take away the restrictions, and the confidence is destroyed. This is sorrow- 
fully confessed by Germans, who have legalized the abuses of modern Rome 
in the same way as is now sought to be done among ourselves. Their 
domestic relations are broken up; those who so stand to each other must 
be every thing, or they can be nothing; those who can be united in mar- 
riage, unless they are so, must, by the laws of society every where, be as 
strangers. There is reason to believe that Germans, who know the happy 
confidence of our domestic relations, would gladly exchange for it that license 
which has forfeited theirs. 

“ And thus, as it will ever be, they who would outstep nature forfeit the 
privileges and gifts which, by the law of nature, they enjoyed; affection is 
sacrificed to passion ; the very object which they professed to wish to secure 
is lost; grasping at the shadow, they lose the substance. There are surely, 
ina Christian land, many who share the feeling which even a heathen could 
appreciate ; 


‘Tile meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 
Abstulit ; ille habeat secum, servetque sepulcro. 


“ There are, surely, many Christians whose hopes being beyond the grave, 
their love too is beyond the grave; who can love no second with a husband’s 
love, because they still love the first; who, looking to be re-united, though 
as the angels of God in heaven, after this earth, cannot on this earth displace 
that union by another; their union continues still, though invisible. Nay, 
so strong is this feeling, that many of those who contract second marriages 
merely do so because they have none within that privileged circle who can 
take the mother’s place. All this would be destroyed; the happy confidence 
with which now the relations of a man’s wife are regarded, and are to him 
as his own, would be at an end; the same rules of society which now pro- 
hibit the widower from taking any guardian to his children with whom inter- 
marriage would be likely, would then exclude these now privileged friends ; 
the sister could not be a mother to her sister’s children without being their 
stepmother, or the prospect of children, who must be nearer to her, as being 
her own; one class of persons would be driven into marriages which they 
half disapproved, and so a stumbling-block be put in their way and their 
consciences defiled; another would forfeit the privileges which are a con- 
solation of widowhood.”—Pp. 12—14. 
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ON EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS. 
No. V. 


I now proceed to redeem the pledge which was given at the con- 
clusion of the last article on the subject of Episcopal Visitations, 
and to offer some account of the ancient mode of proceeding on 
those occasions. 

The principal object of these visits to each parish was the cure of 
souls, which was especially incumbent on the bishop, in virtue of his 
office, as a successor of the apostles. It is the tendency even of 
the best and holiest institutions, not to improve, but to decay, and 
fall into disorder ; and human nature requires the continual stimulant 
of the external ministry of God’s word, and of the admonitions and 
discipline of the Church, in order to be restrained from the com- 
mission of sins, and encouraged to the practice of virtue. But 
diseases cannot be cured unless they are known to the physician— 
unless the sick are visited by their physicians, and their complaints 
diligently investigated and examined. It was for this reason that 
the fathers and the canons of the universal Church, so earnestly 
urged on bishops the duty of continually going throughout their 
dioceses, visiting every particular church and parish ; and we accord- 
ingly find that the most holy bishops were almost continually engaged 
in this apostolical ministry, going from church to church, and 
strengthening the brethren in all parts. 

The objects of episcopal visitations being such, it remains to be 
seen how those objects were carried into effect, and to this end I 
shall first examine the proceedings which anciently took place pre- 
viously to a parochial visitation ; secondly, the mode of dealing with 
the clergy; thirdly, the mode of dealing with the laity ; and fourthly, 
I shall consider the mode of visitation in later ages, and make some 
general remarks on the subject. 

I. In early ages, when the rule of the Church obliged the bishops 
to visit every parish in their dioceses, either personally or by deputy, 
every year, or even more frequently when necessity so required, 
there was no occasion for any long previous notice of the arrival of 
the visitor. One of the earliest regulations on this subject is found 
in a canon made by a synod held at Rouen, the date of which is not 
quite certain, but appears to have been sometime in the ninth century, 
as it was cited by Regino, Abbot of Prum, about the year 906. 
It is as follows :— 


“ When a bishop perambulates his diocese, the archdeacon or arch- 
presbyter ought to precede him by one or two days, in the parishes which 
he is about to visit; and assembling the people, should announce the 
coming of their own pastor, and enjoin, by the authority of the holy canons, 
that all should assemble in his synod on the day fixed, without fail ; and 
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declare with threats, that if any one be absent, without urgent necessity, 
he shall be, without doubt, repelled from christian communion. Then, 
taking with him the presbyters who in that place are bound to exhibit 
obedience to the bishop, let him endeavour to amend whatever of the 
lesser and lighter causes he can correct, that when the bishop comes he 
may not be wearied with easy questions, or be compelled to make a longer 
stay than the procurations suffice for. For the Lord says to Moses of such 
fellow-workmen, ‘ That they bear with thee the burden of the people, and 
that thou alone be not burdened.’ (Num. xi.) And St.John the Baptist 
preceded the coming of the Lord, preaching and saying, ‘ Repent ye,’ &c. ; 
and again, ‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’ For the bishop seems to be 
the representative of Christ; and, therefore, he is to be received with joy, 
fear, and the greatest reverence by the people subject to him, that it may 
be said of them with praise, as the apostle said to the disciples, ‘I 
testify unto you, that ye have received me as an angel of God, as the Lord 
Jesus,’ (Gal. iv.)” 


According to Barbosa,* a learned writer on these subjects, the 
notice given on such occasions ought to be six or eight days at least, 
and is to be made in writing, under the episcopal seal, and trans- 
mitted by a messenger. ‘The practice of sending the archdeacon or 
archpriest to give a verbal notice, seems, therefore, not to have been 
universal, or to have become obsolete by time. Perhaps we may 
trace in the canon above adduced, one of the modes by which 
archdeacons gradually came to possess the power of ordinary visita- 
tion. 

It was generally the custom for the clergy and people to meet 
the bishop in procession, on his approach towards their parish. This 
was a usual mark of respect paid, in the primitive Church, to its 
chief pastors on remarkable occasions. It is recorded, that when 
St. Epiphanius came to Constantinople, he was met by Chrysostom, 
bishop of that see, at the head of a procession of all the clergy. 
When St. Athanasius returned to Alexandria from exile, he was 
met by all the citizens arranged in different divisions, according to 
their ranks, ages, and sexes.f An ancient life of St. Porphyrius, 
mentions, that on his return to Constantinople, he was received by a 
number of Christians, who chanted psalms, and carried the cross in 
procession.t When Cesarius, Bishop of Arles, returned from 
exile to his church, all the inhabitants of both sexes went out to 
meet him, carrying the cross, and lights, and singing psalms.§ In 
later ages, different ceremonies were devised in various churches to 
add solemnity and splendour to these processions. It is not, indeed, 
certain, that bishops were always received in this manner in their 
visitations; though the ancient pontificals of the Roman Church, 
published previously to the Reformation, all prescribe the practice. 
Wherever it was customary, however, the ceremony appears to have 
consisted principally in singing psalms, and accompanying the bishop 





* Augustin Barbosa, De Offic. et Potestat. Episcopi, pars iii. Alleg. 72, drt. 19. 
+ Gregor. Naz. Orat. in Laude Athanasii. 

t Vita Porphyrii 4 Marco Diacono, apud Surium, xxvi. Februarii. 

§ Cyprianus, Vita S. Cesarii, Sur. xxvii. August. 
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in procession to the church, where, according to the Roman pontifical, 
he first proceeded to offer his prayers in private, and then gave his 
blessing to the people. 

II, We now proceed to the examination of the clergy. 

It will have been observed, that in the canon above cited from 
the Council of Rouen, the archdeacon or archpriest gives notice of 
the bishop’s “synod.” ‘The visitation, then, was in those days 
regarded as a synod—a parochial synod, which all the priests and 
people of the parish were expected to attend. In the Western Church, 
at least, the clergy appeared twice in the year before their bishop ; 
first, they came to them before Easter, and gave an account of 
their ministry.* This regulation was enforced in a synod at which 
Boniface, Archbishop of Mayence, was present, and is mentioned in 
his Epistle to Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury. The canon was 
in the following terms:—“ We have decreed, according to thie 
canons of the saints, that’ every priest dwelling in a diocese be 
subject to the bishop of that diocese in which he dwells, and that he 
always give and show unto the bishop, in Lent, an account and order 
of his ministry, whether concerning baptism, or concerning the 
catholic faith, or concerning prayers, and the order of divine service.” 
The same custom is also mentioned by Herard, Archbishop of 
Tours ;+ but in after ages, the rule was not strictly adhered to. 

The other ‘occasion on which an examination of the conduct of 
the clergy took place, was in the parochial visitation which we are 
now considering. 

The parochial visitation was in some sort a supplement of the 
diocesan synod. In the latter meeting, the clergy were instructed in 
their duties by the bishop, and regulations were published for the 
general direction of the ministers of religion. This custom seems 
to have been the origin of EPIscopAL CHARGES, which are usually 
delivered at the triennial synods of the clergy, now called visitations. 

Baluzius, in his notes on Regino, Abbot of Prum, has published 
from ancient manuscripts a copy of the Admonition which was given 
to the clergy at diocesan synods, from about the middle of the 
eighth century.{ I shall translate some portion of this formulary, 
because it seems to throw light on the origin of episcopal charges, and 
because it doubtless represents the discipline which had prevailed 
on this point for many ages before this particular form was composed. 

This Admonition, or Charge, was evidently intended to be delivered 
by the bishop, but it was frequently read by a deacon, and it 


commenced thus :— 

“ Brethren, presbyters and priests of the Lord, ye are fellow-workmen of 
our order. We, indeed, although unworthy, hold the place of Aaron; ye 
the place of Eleazar and Ithamar. We are in the place of the twelve 
apostles ; ye are in the form of the seventy disciples. We are your pastors; 
ye, the pastors of the souls committed to you. We shall render an 





* Hinemar, Capitula, tit. v. c. v. 
+ Herardi, Capitula. c. ]xxiii. 
t Reginonis, Abb, Prum. De Eccl. Disrir’ a Baluzio edit. pp. 534, 602. 
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account of you to the chief pastor, our Lord Jesus Christ; ye, of the people 
entrusted to you. And, therefore, beloved, behold your danger. Shall we 
then admonish and beseech you, brethren, to commend to your memories 
the things which we suggest to you, and to labour to put them in practice ? 

“ First, we admonish you that your life and conversation be blameless ; 
that is, that your dwelling be near the church, and that ye have no woman 
in your house. Rise every night for worship. Sing the psalms in course 
at certain hours. Religiously celebrate the eucharist. Receive the body 
and blood of the Lord with fear and reverence. . . . Let the altar be covered 
with clean linen, and let nothing be placed on it but relics, or the gospels, 
or the case containing the sacrament for the sick, &c.... Let none of you 
be given to drink or to litigiousness, for the servant of the Lord must 
not be contentious. Let no one bear arms in an affray, for our arms 
ought to be spiritual. Let no one sport with dogs or birds, or drink in 
taverns. Let each of you declare unto his people whatever he knoweth of 
the Gospel or Epistle on Sundays or holy days. Be careful of the poor, of 
strangers, of orphans, and invite them to your meals, &c.... Let no one 
leave the church to which he was ordained, and migrate to another for 
the sake of gain. Let no one hold several churches without the aid 
of other presbyters. Let not one church be divided amongst several 
priests, &c.” 


The above extract will suffice to give a general notion of the 
Admonition which was given to the clergy at the annual synod, and 
which informed them fully of the duties expected from them by their 
bishop. It was impossible for them to plead any ignorance after 
they had been thus fully and completely reminded of the require- 
ments of their office. 

The Inquiry which was made in the parochial visitation, cor- 
responded to this Admonition. It was intended to ascertain whether 
the admonition had been attended to, and obeyed. The form which 
is found in Regino, Abbot of Prum, is thus entitled :— 

“ An INQUIRY OF THOSE THINGS WHICH A BISHOP OR HIS MINISTERS OUGHT 
TO EXAMINE IN HIS DISTRICT OR TERRITORY, THROUGHOUT THE TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
AND PARISHES OF HIS DIOCESE. 

“1, First, it is to be inquired in honour of what saint is the church 
dedicated, and by whom it was consecrated. After this, let the church 
itself be examined, whether it be well covered and roofed, and whether no 
doves or other birds make their nests there. 

“2. Of what metal the church bells be made. 

“ 3. If hay, corn, or any such thing be put in the church. 

“4, Then the altar should be approached, and it should be seen what 
- its coverings, how many new and old, and in what state of clean- 

ess. 

“11, It is also to be observed, how many books are there; how many 
— what sacerdotal vestments, and if they are clean, and put in a clean 

ace. 
= 13. It is to be inquired, whether the church has lands containing twelve 
bonvaria (a territorial measure) besides a cemetery, and the court wherein 
are the church and the priest’s house, and whether it possesses four 
servants, &c. 

“ Or rue Priest's Lire anp ConversATION. 

“16. It is to be inquired, whether the presbyter has his dwelling near 
the church, or if there be a gate in the inclosure, which is suspected. 

“18. Whether he visits the sick, &c. 
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“20. Whether any infant dies without baptism, through the negligence 
of the presbyter. 

‘“€ 22. Whether he be given to drink, or to quarrelling. 

‘“‘ 23. Whether he bears arms in any disturbance. 

‘24, Whether he sports with dogs or birds. 

“26. Whether he has a clerk to read the epistle or lesson, and make 
the responses in divine service, and to sing the psalms with him. 

‘‘ 32. Whether he preaches the word of God to the people. 

“ 34. Whether he has care of the poor, of strangers, and orphans, and 
invites them to dine according to his means. 

$ y Whether he instructs all his parishioners in the Lord’s Prayer and 
Creed. 

‘58. Whether he admonishes all the faithful to approach the communion 
of the body and blood of the Lord three times in the year; that is, at 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. 

“63. Whether putting aside clerical garments, he uses the dress of 
laymen. 

“65. Whether, after service, the presbyter himself receives the remainder 
of the body and blood of the Lord with fear and reverence; and if he has 
not a deacon or subdeacon, whether he himself, with his own hands, washes 
and cleans the paten and chalice. 

“72. Whether he instructs those who offer, that they bring their candles, 
or whatever else they may wish to offer, before the service, or before the 


gospel is read. 
‘“ WHAT IS TO BE REQUIRED OF THE PRESBYTER. 


“74, After all these things have been diligently investigated, then the 
presbyter himself is to be examined by the bishop or his vicar— 

“75, Whether he was born of noble parents, or of a servile condition. 

“76. Whether he was born or ordained in the same diocese or another. 

“79. If of another diocese, let him show his letters commendatory, which 


they call Formate, &c. 
“ After this, inquiries are to be made concerning the ministry entrusted to him. 
‘“‘ 81. Whether he has the exposition of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer 
in his possession, in writing, and fully understands them, and from thence 


diligently instructs the people committed to him by preaching. 
‘© 83. Whether he can well read the Epistle and Gospel, and explain its 


meaning, at least literally. 
“84, Whether he can regularly say by heart the words and divisions of 


the psalms, with the accustomed hymns. 
“85. Whether he knows by heart the discourse of Athanasius con- 


cerning faith in the Holy Trinity, beginning, ‘ Whosoever will be saved,’ &c. 

‘© 94, Whether he has the forty homilies of Gregory, and studiously 
reads and understands them, &c.”* 

I have merely selected a few of the more interesting points of this 
examination, with a view to furnish a general notion of the sort of 
inquiries that were made. The form from which the preceding 
extracts have been made, represents the discipline in force in France, 
and other parts of the West, in the eighth and ninth centuries ; and of 
course includes several points which would not have been found in 
the more ancient visitation inquiries. 

It will be observed that the vistraTion artIcLEs which are 


still used in the Church are derived from these ancient formularies 
? 





* Regino, ubi supra, pp. 21—30. 
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or formed on their model. The only difference is, that these 
questions are now committed to writing, and transmitted to the 
clergy for their answers sometime previously to the visitation itself ; 
whereas, the original system was to institute these examinations vird 
voce, and on the very spot. 

III. We next proceed to the examination which was instituted in 
reference to the morals and conduct of the laity. It would seem, if 
we may judge from the formulary preserved by Regino, that this in- 
quiry was conducted in a somewhat different manner from that of 
the clergy. It had been prescribed by the second synod of Braga, 
in Spain, that the bishop should on one day “inquire of the clergy 
how they perform baptism and the eucharist,” and the other offices, 
&e.; and “after the bishop has discoursed with, and instructed his 
clergy, on another day assemble the people of that church, and teach 
them to avoid the error of idolatry and other crimes, such as homicide, 
adultery, perjury, &c., and that they believe the resurrection of all 
men, and the day of judgment,” &c.* This inquiry seems to have 
been conducted with much more formality than that of the clergy. 
Regino gives the following rules which were observed on these 
occasions :— 

“ The bishop being seated in the synod, after a suitable discourse, ought 
to call out into the midst seven men, the most aged, honest, and veracious 
of the people of that parish, or more or fewer, as may be expedient; and 
bringing forth the relics of the saints, should bind each of them by this 
oath :— 

“ Tue Synopat Oatu. 

“ Now, from henceforth, whatever thou knowest, or hearest, or shalt 
hereafter inquire into, which hath been done against the will of God, and 
right Christianity in this parish, or which shall be in thy days, provided it 
cometh to thy knowledge in any wise, if thou knowest it, or it hath been 
made known to thee to be a synodal cause, and pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of the bishop, thou shalt not by any means conceal from the bishop 
of Treves, or his vicar, neither for fear, nor for reward, nor for relationship. 
So God help thee, and these relics of the saints, &c. 

“ Tue Appress or THE Bisxor. 


“ See, brethren, that ye perform unto the Lord your oaths. For ye have 
not sworn unto man, but unto God your Creator. But we, who are his 
ministers, do not desire your earthly substance, but the salvation of your 
souls. Beware lest ye conceal any thing, and your own damnation come 
from another's sin. 


“* After this he shall thus inquire in order :— 


“1, Is there in this parish any homicide, who hath slain a man, either 
from his own choice, or for the sake of lucre or rapacity, or by chance, 
or involuntarily and by compulsion, or for revenge of his parents, or 
in war, or by command of his master, or who hath slain his own servant ? 

“2, Is there any parricide or fratricide, who hath slain father, mother, 
sister, uncle, or any other relation ? 

“ 3. Is there any one who hath slain or maimed a priest, or deacon, or 
any clergyman? 





* Concil. Bracar. ii. c. 1. 
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‘“*4, Is there any one who hath overlaid or suffocated his or her own 
infant; and if this was done before or after baptism; or if an infant died 
naturally by sickness, without receiving baptism, through the negligence 
of the parent? 

“17, Whether any one has put away his lawful wife, and received an- 
other in marriage. 

“© 18. Whether any woman has put away her own husband, and joined 
herself to another. 

“19. Whether, through divorce, they are separated from each other, and 
so remain. 

“20. Whether any one, without consent of his wife, forsakes lawful 
marriage, and enters a monastery. 

“ 38. It is to be inquired, whether any have committed theft or sacrilege, 
who hath broken into churches, or stolen any thing from the church, or 
who hath publicly taken by force, or privately plundered; or any who is 
rapacious, and a robber and spoiler of the Church of God. For although 
these things ought to be amended and repaid according to human law, 
yet penance for them belongeth to the bishop. 

“ 39. It is to be inquired, if any one be perjured, or hath committed 
perjury knowingly, and for earthly cupidity, &c. 

“40. It is to be inquired, whether any one has knowingly borne false 
witness against his neighbour, because this is a capital crime, &c. 

“41. It is to be inquired, whether any one hath stolen from a freeman, 
or the slave of another, or from a stranger and foreigner; or hath seduced 
him by kind words, and sold him into slavery, or sent him into captivity 
from his native country; or whether any one hath sold any Christian 
- a slave to a Jew or a pagan, or whether the Jews themselves sell christian 
slaves. 

“42. It is also to be inquired, whether there is any magician, enchanter, 
diviner, &c. 

“« 43. If there be any one who makes offerings to trees, wells, or certain 
stones, as at altars, &c. 

“46. It is to be inquired, whether any one eats blood, or what dies 
naturally, or what is torn by a beast. 

“47, If any one, through hatred, does not return to peace, or hath sworn, 
(what is contrary to God,) that he will never be reconciled to his brother, 
which is a sin unto death. 

‘“‘ 56. Whether there be any Christian who does not communicate three 
times in the year, i.e. at Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, unless he hath been 
removed from communion for deadly crimes, by judgment of the bishop or 
of the priests. ’ 

“58. Whether any excommunicated person disregards his excommunica- 
tion, and whether any one communicates with the excommunicated. 

eg Whether any one does not observe the mode of penance enjoined 
to him. 

‘“‘ 63. Whether any one be so perverse and alienated from God, as not to 
come to the church on the Lord’s day at least. 

“67, Whether any one, despising his own presbyter, cometh to another 
parish to church, and there communicates and pays his tithe. 

“69. Whether in every parish, deans are appointed throughout the 
hamlets, men of truth, and fearimg God, who may admonish the rest to go 
to morning prayer, the eucharist, and evening prayer, and not to do any 
work on feast-days ; and if any one hath transgressed, to tell it immediately 
to the presbyter, &c. 

“88. Whether any one, entering the church, is accustomed to spend ‘his 
time in idle conversation, and does not diligently listen to the sacred 
—_ ; and whether he departs from church before the service be 
ended. 
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“89. Whether men and women offer an oblation, that is, bread and 
wine, at the eucharist; and if the men do not, whether their wives offer 
for them, for themselves and all their families, as is contained in the 


canon.” 

The object of all these questions was the detection of the crimes 
and sins committed by the people, with a view to bring them to 
submit to penance, or else to subject them to the penalty of excom- 
munication. ‘This has been particularly remarked by Morinus, in his 
Treatise on Penance. He says, that in the above inquiry, an 
examination was instituted not only with regard to notorious crimes, 
but even with regard to those which were comparatively secret, or 
known to few persons. And why, he asks, was there such great 
diligence in inquiring after public and secret crimes? Those bishops 
did not examine merely as judges, but as physicians ; nor did they deal 
with sinners as merely wicked persons, but as labouring undersickness. 
Such was their goodness and mercy towards those sick commended to 
them by God himself, that they administered the cure of penance to 
those who were even unwilling and reluctant. ‘They would not have 
made such laborious and anxious inquiries, and afterwards done 
nothing. The object was to obtain the confession of sins, and to 
subject the offenders to the usual course of canonical penances. 
Morinus remarks, that the collection of Regino, from which the above 
extracts have been made, evidently implies this; for the inquiries are 
immediately followed by a large body of canons, derived from various 
councils, capitulars, and decrees of the fathers, assigning the length 
and determining the mode of the public penances for each offence.* 

After the bishop had imposed penance on such as had expressed 
contrition by acknowledging their sins, they could only be reconciled 
to the Church, and admitted to communion by the bishop himself, 
at the expiration of their assigned period of penance ; or at an earlier 
period, if the bishop should deem it right to extend indulgence to 
them. It is very probable, that in the course of these parochial 
en the bishop most generally performed this office of abso- 

ution. 

With regard to those whose sins had been detected in the above- 
mentioned synodical examination, and who refused to submit to 
penance from the bishop, there can be no doubt that they were im- 
mediately subjected to excommunication in the parochial synod. 
Regino’s collection contains several forms of excommunication adapted 
for these occasions, of which I shall transcribe the following :— 

“A bishop, when he hath determined to excommunicate or anathematize 
any infidel for certain and manifest crimes, after the Gospel has been read, 
should thus address the clergy and people :— 

“‘ ADDRESS. 

“ Ye have heard, beloved, what great and horrible works of wickedness and 
iniquity, (such a mau,) at the instigation of the devil, hath not feared to 
commit; and how he hath profanely departed by apostasy from the whole 





* Morinus de Peenitentia, p. 445, ed. Bruxell, 1685. 
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christian worship. Ye have heard how he hath been canonically invited to 
satisfaction, but hath refused to come; how, having been frequently ad- 
monished to repent from the snares of the devil by which he is held in 
bondage, he hath despised to hear most salutary admonitions, and closed 
the ears of his heart. The Lord saith in the Gospel, of such a contumacious 
brother, who refuses to hear the reproof of the Church, ‘If he will not bear 
the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican:’ that 
is, he is no longer to be counted amongst Christians, but amongst pagans. 
Hence, Paul, following the doctrine of his Lord and Master, reproved the 
Corinthians because they held communion with the criminal and wicked, 
saying, ‘ Ye are puffed up, and have not rather mourned, that he may be 
removed from amongst you;’ that is, that he who hath committed such a 
crime, be separated from your communion. And he adds, ‘I, indeed, as 
absent in body, but presentin spirit, have judged already as if I were present 
concerning him who hath done this. In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when ye are assembled together, with my spirit, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, to deliver such an one to Satan for the destruction of the flesh.’ And 
shortly after, ‘I have written to you not to keep company with fornicators.’ 
And immediately he concludes, ‘ If any be called a brother, that is, a Chris- 
tian, and be a fornicator or rapacious, with such an one no not to eat.’ And 
elsewhere, ‘Take away that evil thing from amongst you.’ And, ‘ The un- 
believer, if he departs, let him depart.’ For one sheep that is diseased 
contaminates the whole flock; and a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ; 
and one putrid member infects the whole body. And therefore let such a 
pernicious plague be plucked up by the roots out of the Church. 


‘© ExcoMMUNICATION. 


“ Therefore, being instructed by the precepts of the Lord and his apostles, 
by the judgment of the Father, and of his Son our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
of the Holy Spirit; by the authority and power given by God to the apostles, 


and the successors of the apostles; we, together with you, exclude and | 


separate the aforesaid most wicked man from the threshold of the holy Church, 
our mother, and from all christian society and communion ;-and we decree 
his eternal separation, that is, in the present world, and in that which is to 
come. Let no Christian presume to say to him, Hail, or to salute him. Let 
no presbyter dare to celebrate the eucharist in his presence, or to give him 
the holy body and blood of the Lord. Let no one be united to him in 
marriage or in other affairs. And if any one unites with him, and commu- 
nicates in his wicked works, let him know that he is struck by the same 
anathema—those excepted who unite with him for the sake of recalling him 
from his error, and bringing him to satisfaction ; unless he should repent, 
and by the inspiration of God’s grace be converted to the remedy of peni- 
tence, and by fitting amendment, humbly make satisfaction to the Church 
of God which he hath injured. 
“A sHort ExcomMMUNICATION. 


“ Following the institutions of the canons and the examples of the holy 
fathers, we expel these violaters of the churches of God from the bosom of 
the holy mother Church, and from christian communion, by the authority 
of God, and the judgment of the Holy Spirit, until they repent, and make 
satisfaction to the Church of God.” * 


There can be no doubt that on these occasions the bishops not 
only excommunicated impenitent offenders, but also restored those 
who had become penitent to the communion of the Church.. Regino 
supplies a form for the use of bishops in such cases. It is in the 
following terms :— 


* Regino, pp. 858—3865. 
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“How Aa Bishop RECONCILES OR RECEIVES AN ExcommunicaTeD Person. 

“When any one who has been excommunicated or anathematized is led 
by repentance to ask for pardon, and to promise amendment, the bishop who 
has excommunicated him ought to come before the doors of the church, 
and twelve presbyters with him, who ought to stand round him at either 
side, where also should be present those persons who have suffered injury 
or loss; and there the loss ought to be made good, according to the laws of 
God and man; or if it has already been made good, it should be proved by 
their testimony. Then the bishop shall inquire, whether he (the penitent) 
wishes to receive penance according to the direction of the canons, for the 
sins he has committed. And if he, prostrate on the ground, seeks for 
pardon, confesses his guilt, implores penance, and promises a security for 
his future conduct, then let the bishop, taking him by the right hand, 
introduce him into the Church, and restore him to christian society and 
communion. After this, let him enjoin penance to him according to the 
measure of his guilt, and direct letters throughout the diocese, that all 
may know that he is received into christian communion. Let him make it 
known also to other bishops. But let no bishop presume to excommunicate 
or to reconcile an inhabitant of another’s diocese, without the knowledge or 
consent of his own bishop.”* 


It is certain that confirmation was generally administered in these 
parochial visitations ; but whether it was before or after the above 
inquiries and exercise of discipline, is not certain: probably the 
rules varied in different churches. ‘The same remark may be made 
as to the celebration of the eucharist, which took place on these 
occasions. 

IV, Having now examined the ancient formularies preserved on 
these subjects by Regino, it may be interesting to carry on the 
investigation into later ages, and to ascertain the ceremonial which 
was observed in parochial visitations in the fifteenth century. I have 
now before me a manuscript pontifical, written about a.p. 1400, 
which accords pretty nearly with the earliest printed pontificals 
used in the Western Church, and which comprises the form for 
parochial visitations as follows :— 


“Tue Orper FOR VISITING PARISHES. 


“A bishop, when he visits his parishes, which he is bound to do by the 
example of the Lord, who went round the villages teaching (Mark vi.), 
when he arrives, enters the church-yard, saying, De profundis, &c., with, 
‘Lord have mercy upon us,’ &c. ‘Our Father,’ &c. [Then follows a collect 
for the souls of the departed. } 

“ And let the same be done when he wishes to go away. Then entering 
the church, he prostrates himself before the altar in prayer; and rising 
presently, kisses it in the middle of its front, and mass is said. 

“ Which being ended, and the benediction given, [by the bishop] he takes 
a surplice, amict, stole, cope, a plain mitre, and a pastoral staff, and 
pee to the people the causes for which he is come. That is to say, 

ecause the sacred canons and order of the Church require this to be done, 
for many reasons: 

“‘ First, to absolve the souls of the departed ; and, 

“Secondly, that he may know and see how the same Church is governed 
in spirituals and temporals; how also it is in respect of ornaments; how 
the sacraments of the Church are administered there, and the divine offices 











* Regino, ubi supra, pp. 365, 366. 
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performed ; what service is discharged there ; what is the life of the clerg 
and people; in order that if anything is to be corrected in the aforesaid, 
it be corrected and amended by him, by virtue of his official inquiry; and 
that he may enjoin books, and other necessary ecclesiastical ornaments to 
be made. 

“Thirdly, to punish adulteries, fornications, fortune-telling, divinations, 
and like manifest crimes in the people, for which sometimes the rectors of 
churches are not sufficient: showing diligently to the people how damn- 
able and detestable are those crimes. 

“ Fourthly, on account of causes which by law or custom belong only to 
the bishop, which are found in our synodal constitutions ; with which no one 
else can interfere, protesting to the people, that if any person is in need of 
his advice in any of those cases, he is ready to hear them kindly, and to 
give them advice and absolution, and to enjoin salutary penance with 
mercy. 

= Fifthly, to give the sacrament of confirmation, which no other but the 
bishop only can give, by divine and apostolical institution; for the Lord 
confirmed the apostles, and commanded that the people should be con- 
firmed by the apostles, and their successors, that is, their bishops and 
superiors. He ought also to teach the people that no one who has been 
confirmed ought to be confirmed again; that no one who has not been con- 
firmed can be a god-father in confirmation; that no excommunicate person, 
or any one guilty of grievous sins, present himself to receive this sacra- 
ment, or to present any for it; that adults ought first to confess, and after- 
wards to be confirmed; that in this sacrament, no one present more than 
one or two at most; that those who are to be confirmed be fasting, not as 
a matter of necessity, but as a matter of propriety. ... 

“ Sixthly, he diligently leads the people to repentance, and instructs them 
in the sacraments of the Church, and in the articles of the faith, and how 
they ought to decline from evil and do good, to avoid sin and to follow 


virtues; and that one should not do to another what he would not wish . 


done to himself, and that he should do to others what he would wish done 
to him. 

“ This being concluded, let an indulgence be given, and the people make 
a general confession, and receive a general absolution. 

“ After this, taking a cope of a black colour, he goes forth into the ceme- 
tery. [Here follow several forms, including prayers for the departed: and 
the bishop blesses the cemetery, and sprinkles holy water around it. These 
ceremonies, being probably not very ancient, I do not think it necessary to 
give in detail. ] 

“ After these things have been concluded, let the bishop lay aside his 
black cope, and taking a white cope, confirm the children, as has been said 
before, in the office for confirmation of children. 

‘Confirmation being finished, and any ornaments which are to be blessed 
having been so, and his ecclesiastical vestments being put off, the bishop 
hears confessions, and afterwards complaints, if there be any, and dili- 
gently inquires de plano concerning the life and conversation of the clergy 
and people, and how spirituals and temporals be ministered in the said 
church, and concerning the books and ornaments.” 


The above form coincides in most respects with that contained in 
the pontifical printed at Rome in 1497, and another printed at 
Colle (Collibus) in 1503. 

On comparison with the form previously cited from Regino, it will 
be seen that many of the most stringent parts of the examination 
had become obsolete. We here find nothing of the synodal wit- 
nesses bound by oath to reveal crimes, nor do we hear any thing of 
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the canonical penances, the excommunications, and the reconciliations 
of penitents, customary in ancient visitations. The inquiry seems 
not to have been conducted with any of the ancient strictness or 
solemnity. Still, however, there was much, even in the visitations 


. of the fifteenth century, (when they were made,) which could not fail to 


have been highly beneficial to the Church. The bishop in effect still 
preached the word of God, administered the eucharist, held con- 
firmations, and examined into the life and conduct of the clergy and 
people: he was still the pastor of every soul in his diocese, and 
the people felt that he was such, and were benefited by his admoni- 
tions. 

The ancient rule of swearing synodal witnesses to give testimony 
as to all transgressions amongst the people was abolished by the regu- 
lation made by Innocent IV. concerning visitations, which I have 
cited in a former article, and which will presently be alluded to more 
particularly. The intention seems to have becn, to restrain the pro- 
ceedings to notorious crimes, and such as did not need any great 
investigation. ‘The former method of examining by witnesses on 
oath, probably, may have been productive of inconvenience in dis- 
closing offences that were not notorious and public, and in bringing 
forward many cases which might demand lengthened investigation, and 
might, therefore, have been less suitable for discussion in a parochial 
visitation than in an ecclesiastical court. The parochial visitation 
had more of a paternal, than of a formal judicial character: it was 
not conducted with those strict rules of law, or protracted to such a 
length, as would have been suitable to any causes except those of a 
very plain and obvious nature. 

Van Espen remarks, that bishops and other visitors in their visi- 
tations should reform whatever is disordered, sine strepitu ac forma 
ordinarid judicii, sed summarié, non ponas ordinarias imponendo 
sed correctiones; and that it should not relate to matters of a doubt- 
ful nature, and which require deeper investigation, but to matters of 
notoriety. And he adds, that while bishops do not exceed these 
limits in their visitations, and are intent only on the correction and 
improvement of morals, no exemption, appeal, or process can prevent 
the execution of what is ordained by the visitors. This, he says, 
was decreed by the Council of Trent, and also by that of Lateran 
under Innocent III.* With reference to matters of a notorious 
nature, Innocent IV., who flourished about a. p. 1250, had decreed 
that they should be punished at once in the parochial visitations. 
“In the discharge of this duty of visitation,” the bishop was, accord- 
ing to this decree, to ‘‘ propound the word of God, and examine the 
lives and conversation of the clergy,” and “‘all other things pertain- 
ing to his offiee, without compulsion or the exaction of any oath, 
giving diligent heed to their correction.” And “if an evil report 
hath arisen concerning any, he shall (that is, when he is a metro- 





* Van Espen, Jus Eccl. Univers. pars i. tit. xvii. c. iv. 
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politan, visiting the diocese of another bishop) inform their ordi- 
naries, that they may institute a solemn inquiry; but notorious 
crimes, which need no examination, he may correct at his pleasure, 
by inflicting due punishment, because the negligence of ordinaries, 
with respect to them, may be justly marked.”* 

Barbosa remarks, that a bishop cannot, when he is about to com- 
mence his visitation, propound injunctions by which his subjects are 
commanded to reveal crimes, under penalty of excommunication. 
A bishop also, according to him, cannot in his visitation impose the 
ordinary penalties of crime, but only extraordinary, which regard 
rather the amendment of morals, than the ordinary punishment of 
crime. His proceeding in the visitation or correction of morals 
cannot be interrupted by any appeal to a higher jurisdiction, provided 
the bishop acts without any legal formalities, writings, &e. It may, 
however, prevent a definitive sentence. The results of the visitation 
are to be entered in a book, which is a full proof of every thing re- 
lating to the visitation of persons, sacraments, and other matters 
pertaining to the office of the visitor. It is held that the process in 
visitations is to be made swmmarié, et de plano, sine strepitu, et 
figura judicii, and without citation of those who are to be visited, 
since they are virtually cited by the general injunction by which they. 
are required to be present. 

Joannes Franciscus de Pavinis published in 1514 a Treatise on 
Visitations, which contains a great amount of information on this 
subject, combined with much extraneous matter; I shall merely add 
to what has been already said, his opinions as to the powers of — 
bishops in visitations. He inquires how visitors ought, and can, 
exercise jurisdiction in those things which relate to the forum conten- 
tiosum ; and answers, that according to the canon law, archbishops and 
other superiors may freely exercise jurisdiction in the dioceses of their 
suffragans, on crimes of a notorious kind, on account of the negli- 
gence of those suffragans. The notoriety is to be determined by 
the testimony of the people, or the greater part of them. The 
bishop may sit in any part of his diocese, and hear ecclesiastical causes, 
and may call on the civil power to enforce his judgments.{ It seems 
plain, from the whole treatise, that the bishop has the power of 
punishing offences in his visitation, by excommunication, deposition, 
and the other penalties. 

It appears from a statute passed at the beginning of queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, that the bishops of England had always exercised 
the right of inflicting ecclesiastical censures in their visitations. It is 
therein provided, ‘‘ That all and singular archbishops and bishops... 
and other ordinaries, having any peculiar ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
shall have full power and authority by virtue of this act, as well to 





* Sextus Decretal. |. iii. tit xx. col. 573. ed. Paris, 1561. 

+ Barbosa, De Off. et Pot. Episc. pars iii. pp. 433—436, 

t Joh. Franc. de Pavin. Tract. de Visit. Tractat. Juris Pontif. t. xiv. p. 198. ed. 
Venet. 1584. 
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inquire in their visitations, synods, and elsewhere within their juris- 
diction, or any other time or place, to take occasions and informations 
of all and every the things above-mentioned, done, committed, or 
perpetrated within the limits of their jurisdiction or authority, and 
to punish the same by admonition, excommunication, sequestration, 
or deprivation, and other censures and process, in like manner as 
heretofore hath been used by the queen’s ecclesiastical laws.” * 

That the bishops in England had, previously to the Reformation, 
the power of inflicting censures in their parochial visitations has been 
shown in the last article by various canons, constitutions, and examples. 

It appears that, according to the canons of the Church of England, 
made in 1603, the churchwardens, or quest-men, and sidesmen in 
every parish, may present at the bishop’s visitation, all those who are 
guilty of scandalous crimes, and all schismatics, disturbers of divine 
service, and papists. (See canons 109, 110, 111, 114, 116.) 

On the whole, then, it would seem that the bishops of England 
have, at this present time, the legal power of visiting every parish in 
their dioceses at least once in three years, and of inquiring into all 
matters concerning the temporals and spirituals of each parish; and 
that they have the power of pronouncing ecclesiastical censures in 
those visitations, without any formal legal process, on such as are 
guilty of notorious crimes; and that they may also absolve from 
censures, and impose penance. In fine, they are authorized and 
directed by the canon law, to preach the word of God, and ad- 
minister confirmation on these occasions; and they are also entitled 
to examine all pious and religious foundations, schools, &c. With 
reference to the conduct of the clergy, it would seem, that bishops 
are now prevented from doing more than instituting an examination, 
and administering reproofs or commendations; for, by a late act of 
parliament, the cognizance of all causes concerning the clergy has 
been restricted to a particular tribunal prescribed in that act. ‘These 
observations on the present power of bishops are rather thrown out 
for the purpose of exciting inquiry, than as pretending to any of that 
accuracy which can only be attained by those who are professionally 
conversant with the ecclesiastical laws. 





* Statute 1. El. cap. 2. 
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’ 


ON THE ROMANESQUE STYLE FOR CHURCHES IN LONDON 
AND LARGE TOWNS. 


Great preliminary difficulties arise in the path of one who ventures 
to recommend the adoption, however partial, of a foreign style of 
architecture, the characteristic features of which have hitherto been 
unknown amongst us. He must expect that the minds of those who 
have not attended to the subject, especially if their observation has 
been confined to the churches of our native country, will be prejudiced 
against his proposal; and in order to meet this natural prejudice, he 
must be prepared to show, first, the principles (if such there be) 
on which we at present act in our choice of styles, are not violated by 
the proposal in question; and secondly, that looking at our present 
wants and condition, the proposed style offers considerable advantages 
over other modes of building in the same circumstances, 

In the following lines, an attempt will be made to prove these two 
points in favour of the Romanesque style, as applicable to ecclesias- 
tical buildings, particularly in the metropolis and large towns. The 
term Romanesque is employed at the outset, in order to indicate the 
particular species of the Byzantine style which is here intended. Con- 
stantinople being undoubtedly the fountain-head from whence this 
architecture spread over Europe,* Byzantine may be its most accurate 
general name; but as in passing into different countries it became 
more or less modified, so it has in each received a different denomi- 
nation: in Italy it is called Lombard, in England, Norman; and to 
the German churches of the same style, Mr. Whewell has affixed the 
term Romanesque. 

It is to those churches which partake more nearly of the Gothic, 
or pointed character, and sometimes pass into it, as distinguished 
from those of a more purely oriental type, that this paper is intended 
to refer; and any one who thinks it worth while to adie to the plates of 
Hope’s Architecture, and compare the German churches with those of 
other countries classed under the common term Lombard, will at 
once recognise the difference. Many beautiful illustrations of the 
Lombard style may also be seen in a new work by the Rev. J. L. Petit; + 
and the present writer is happy to find his idea of the suitability of 
this style to our own wants confirmed by one so much better qualified 
to form an opinion on the subject: he refers particularly to a passage 
from pp. 89 to 92 of the first volume. 

1. It would be carrying us too far from our immediate object to discuss 
at length what ought to have been the leading idea, the general prin- 
ciple, in the minds of those who, having professionally studied and dis- 
criminated the several styles of Gothic architecture, had more or less 
the power of recommending the adoption of one or other of them in 
erecting new churches at the time when these first began to be built. 
Perhaps the writer may be allowed to suggest that to have taken up 





* See this shortly and clearly treated by Stieglitz, in the fifth section of his Essay 


on Architecture. 
+ Remarks on Church Architecture, with Illustrations, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, 


2 vols, 8vo. Burns, 1841. 
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the latest period of Gothic, prior to its acknowledged degeneracy, and 
to have worked steadily on this model till we became thoroughly masters 
of its details, and able safely to accommodate them to new circumstances, 
or to revert here and there to models of a little earlier date, would 
appear to him to have been the proper and natural course. 

There certainly does seem something of caprice and want of diffi- 
dence in persons so entirely new to the subject as most of us were a few 
years ago, attempting to imitate the styles of several different periods 
all at once, and not remembering that inasmuch as it was the wants 
and character of each age which more or less led to the successive 
modifications of Gothic architecture, the more nearly the habits of any 
age resembled our own, the more appropriate its style would be to 
ourselves ; and further, that in reviving it we should be less exposed to 
the danger of introducing unreal and fantastic details merely for the 
sake of ornament. Supposing, for instance, that the perpendicular 
in its earlier stages may be considered as the latest Gothic before its 
decline commenced, are there not many features in this style which 
render it more appropriate to the present form of our religious services 
than the earlier styles? such, I mean, as the greater size of the 
windows, the lightness of the piers, and loftiness of the arches between 
the centre and side aisles, and the greater breadth and diminished 
depth of the chancel, all of these being modifications tending in one 
direction, and corresponding with the mode in which our new churches 
are actually built. 

But this principle does not seem to have occurred to other minds , 
and even had it done so, it is obvious how many obstacles would 
have arisen from private and local circumstances to prevent its general 
adoption. The consequence is that Norman, early English, and 
decorated churches, have risen, and are daily rising, side by side 
amongst us. 

This simultaneous imitation of styles, which range over five or six 
centuries, seeming to the writer to have already involved us in a con- 
siderable departure from strict principles, he thinks we have: rather 
debarred ourselves from objecting too rigorously to any deflection in 
other particulars, such for instance as that of introducing a style not 
hitherto naturalized amongst us. 

But a second consideration to set against the objection to the 
Romanesque as a foreign style still remains. Let it be borne in mind 
that, if we would really and truly erect an early English or decorated 
church, it is not sufficient to copy certain portions and ornaments of 
it which happen to suit our purpose, omitting other portions which 
are equally essential characteristics of the style. By thus avoiding 
all expensive peculiarities, we may build even a cathedral for a sum not 
exceeding that which a common parish church, built in strict ac- 
cordance with principle, would require. But is not this precisely 
what takes place every day amongst us? The Norman loses its massive 
walls and deeply-receding doorways, the long narrow early English 
chancels are replaced by a shallow unmeaning adjunct to the east 
wall, the decorated is supplied with slight buttresses, obviously no 
support to the walls, and but scantily adorned with crockets and finials, 
the perpendicular loses its large windows, panelling, and tracery. 

NO. XVII.—N, S. 4E 
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Stone vaulting, the essential characteristic of the pointed styles, is not 
so much as attempted. Nor does there seem a probability of any 
speedy revival of a strict determination to adhere to ancient models at 
any cost, nor of pecuniary offerings sufticiently large to carry such 
determination into effect. 

If, then, we shall be able to prove that the Romanesque does not in- 
volve the same necessity of curtailment, may we not even assert that 
a foreign style, completely and faithfully executed, is even preferable 
to a defective imitation of those of our own country? 

Let it be remembered, in the last place, that the Romanesque is so 
nearly allied to the Norman, that it is only in a modified sense that it 
can fairly be called a foreign style at all. With Norman it harmonizes 
in most of its features, but there are two or three in which it is dif- 
ferent, and these contribute to render it peculiarly adapted to situations 
in a crowded city, and among lofty buildings; situations for which 
the Norman, by its low and square outlines, is as remarkably unsuited. 

2. In order to prove my second point—the peculiar advantages of 
the Romanesque style, I now propose to consider shortly the principal 
parts, exterior and interior, of a church, setting down in each case 
their proper construction, on the one hand, in the Romanesque, on 
the other, in the Norman and pointed styles. By this means the 
superiority of the Romunesque over the Norman, as regards its 
adaptation to crowded city sites, and over the pointed styles as regards 
economy, (supposing the proper members of each to be faithfully 
executed,) will, I think, be evident. 

Roors.—Here we begin at once with a member, the different mode 
of constructing which presents an essential difference between the two 
styles. To the Romanesque in its most ancient form, the flat timber 
roof is exclusively appropriate,* and so as regards the centre aisle it 
continued to the last in England. With one exception, mentioned 
in a note, Mr. Whewell + says, ‘‘ I know no instance of a large centre 
aisle of an Anglo-Norman building which possesses, or was intended 
to possess, a stone roof.” And he then proceeds to state, that though 
stone-vaulting became the practice more early in Germany, many 
Romanesque churches continued to be built for flat roofs ; and that in 
Italy, this construction is still more common. Subsequently, the 
simple cylindrical or trunk-shaped vault, which had previously been 
employed for the side aisles, extended itself likewise to the centre aisle. 

Now while the above construction belongs to the Romanesque, that 
of the groined stone vault is the only legitimate one for the early 
English,t or decorated, and it was not till the date of the perpendicular 
that the roofing was resumed. The expense, however, of stone vaulting 
is so great, that in scarcely a single instance of all the modern churches 
lately built has it been attempted; and here we have a striking proof 
of the evil of adopting a style for the sake of one or two of its beautiful 
features, without considering whether we are able to adopt also what is 
its essential characteristic. By the employment of the Romanesque, 
on the other hand, that style of roofing to which our scanty resources 
at present necessarily confine us, becomes the proper one. If oak 





* Hope’s Architecture, p. 269. 
t Architectural Notes, second edition, p. 50. t Rickman, p. 67. 
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timbers can be obtained, so much the better; if not, deal stained in 
imitation of oak will suffice. In either case, we are able to obtain the 

roper Romanesque feature; the rafters may be left open, or the spaces 

tween them may be filled up by panelling, thus giving the form 
of the trunk-shaped roof, employed first for the lesser, and afterwards 
for the centre aisles of ancient Romanesque churches. This has been 
the mode adopted in the Byzantine church hereafter alluded to, 
where the rafters (which are of stained wood) are left open; but 
means are provided for employing panelling at any future time, if 
desired. 

Towers.—Nothing can harmonize more gracefully with the tall 
buildings of a crowded city, than do the pairs of towers, with 
pyramidal caps, of the Romanesque style. The larger churches have 
generally three towers ; the larger one in the centre, and a pair at 
the west end. At S. Castor’s, Coblentz, there are two at the west 
end; and many of the smaller Italian churches have one only at 
an angle of the building. A reference to Hope’s Architecture, or to 
any set of views on the Rhine, will convey at once the idea of 
these towers to any one who has not traversed that part of the 
continent. That they may be erected much more, cheaply than plain 
spires or towers in the other styles is not asserted, for economical 
advantages I rely rather on other gem but even in regard of 
economy they have their merit. The decorated, or perpendicular 
tower, has generally a flat roof, covered with lead, and surrounded by 
a parapet. These roofs add nothing to the height of the tower, and 
lead is an expensive covering, more so than either flat bricks, or the 
peculiar tile with a curled edge, both of which are proper to the 
Romanesque conical roof, and thus at a slight expense increase the 
general elevation of the building. 

In cases where a single tower would be employed, it should be set 
on at an angle of the building, instead of being engaged in it, and 
this—the universal position of the single Lombard tower, would 
greatly ameliorate the square, barn-like appearance which is presented 
by most of our new chapels of the smaller size. 

The external ornaments too of the towers are of a most simple 
kind ; no windows or large apertures are required ; and the faces of 
the wall are either quite plain, or divided into stories by very simple 
— tables, and round-headed panellings, some of them pierced for 
ight.* 

, a small round-headed windows of the Romanesque 
are, in several ways, well adapted to our present condition. In the 
first place, they require no tracery, and hardly any mouldings ; 
considering also our inability to employ any sufficient quantity of 
painted glass, and the great superfluity of light which consequently 
flows in upon the meagre interiors of our modern churches, and is 
obliged to be softened down by such expedients as holland blinds, 
this small size is a great recommendation. When we come to speak 
of “ galleries,” another great advantage they possess will be apparent. 

ExTeRioR ORNAMENTS.—For a description of the corbel table, 





,* Whewell, p. 104. Hope, p. £61. 
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which is always found on the external walls in Romanesque buildings, 
I will refer to Mr. Whewell’s Architectural Notes, p.101. It is 
a very simple decoration, and yet it gives a finished look to walls 
constructed of rough materials: the apsidal gallery, however, is'the 
most striking ornament of the Romanesque exterior, and gives to it a 
distinctive character.* This, consisting of a gallery of open round-headed 
arches, standing on small shafts two or three feet high, and set two 
deep, runs round the upper part of the apse, and also occasionally 
round other sides of the building. Its position on the upper part of 
the external walls seems to es it peculiarly appropriate to city 
churches. Most of these are built on sites so confined that the 
neighbouring houses exclude any view of at least the lower half of 
the exterior. In the part therefore thus obscured, small round-headed 
windows, of the plainest construction, may be introduced, while the 
decoration is reserved for that part which remains visible. Any one 
who will visit the decorated chapel in Berwick-street, or the new 
church in Wilton-crescent, and observe how greatly the effect of the 
side windows in both of them is lost, will perceive the advantage of 
this arrangement. 

The very uniform size and shape of the mouldings, shafts, and 

arches of these galleries, or arcades, as well as of the other ornaments 
of this style, suggest an idea with reference to the material of which 
-~ may be composed, which may be conveniently introduced in this 
place. 
Notwithstanding the dislike which is generally expressed to brick 
as a material for building churches, its use is daily becoming more 
general, and our only hope seems to lie in improving its shape and 
quality. On this point Mr. Hope’s work contains the following 
remarks :— 

“The ancient Romans, whenever they found clay more abundant or easier to 
work than stone, used it plentifully, both in regular layers throughout the 
body of walls, as we do, and in an external reticulated coating, from the fine- 
ness of its texture and the firmness of its joints as durable as stone itself. 
Indeed, far from considering brick only as a material fit for the coarsest and 
most indispensable ground-work of architecture, they regarded it as equally fit 
for all the elegances of ornamental form, all the details of rich architraves, 
capitals, friezes, cornices, and other embellishments. Sometimes it owed to 
the mould its various forms, and at others, as in the Amphitheatrum Castrense 
and the temple of the god Ridiculus, to the chisel. 

“In modern Rome, too, very great use was made, until a very late period, 
of brick. * * * In the plains of Lombardy, where stone is rare, elay has, in 
buildings of importance, been moulded into forms so exquisite, as to have been 
raised into a material of value and dignity. In the ancient churches of Pavia, 
&c., it presents itself in all the delicate tracery of the middle ages; in the 
great hospital, Campo Santo, and Castigliane palace, at Milan, it exhibits the 
arabesque, medallions, and scroll work of the cinque-cento style: On this side 
of the Alps, clay has never received forms quite so elaborate; still in the 
south of France, particularly at Toulouse, remarkable instances exist. Along 
the Rhine, carved tiles are formed into very elegant cornices and balustrades. 
Even in England, brick was in former days moulded into forms intended to be 
handsome. But, whether in consequence of the high duty imposed upon brick, 
and the consequent limitation as to size and shape, or from the influence of the 


* Whewell, p. 102. 
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contracting system of building, the legal English brick has become the least 
durable and the most unsightly of that used in any country; ond has hence 
produced that dislike to its colour and material, which proceeds, not from its 
intrinsic ugliness, but from association of the imagination with ideas of 
coarseness and meanness of construction.” —Hope’s Architecture, p. 297, note. 

On reading this note, the idea naturally arises—Why should not me 
employ bricks moulded in the clay in building churches, and thus 
avoid the enormous expense which is entailed by the use of the 
chisel either upon stone or brick, and which in some cases leads to 
the paltry substitution of cast-iron for window tracery and mouldings? 
To this inquiry it would at once be replied—that the form and 
shape of these ornaments in the pointed style are so various, 
that moulders in brick could scarcely provide themselves with a 
sufficient number of moulds for the purpose ; and even this would 
not meet the difficulty unless a stock of every kind of moulded brick 
was likewise ready in his store. Churches now-a-days are seldom 
begun to be built till the need of them is so urgent that every moment 
of delay not absolutely necessary is deprecated ; while, on the other 
hand, building committees defer to the last moment their decision on 
the details of structure and of ornament. Under these circumstances, 
we see the advantage of the adoption of the Romanesque style, with 
its uniform decorations, could it only be effected in a sufficient 
number of instances to make it worth the brick-moulders’ while to 
have a supply of the proper materials constantly in readiness. 

Bricks so moulded as to form the round-headed arch, the roll 
moulding, and the shaft, would suffice both for the windows and the 
apsidal gallery, and would in many cases be all that would be 
required ; by two or three more moulds, to execute the external 
panelling of the walls and the corbel table, a sufficient stock to copy 
faithfully all the decorations of a large and handsome Romanesque 
church would be obtained. It has been suggested to the writer, 
that the vitrified surface of a moulded brick is much more lasting than 
the porous texture of the interior of a common brick, and which, by 
the process of cutting, is exposed to the influence of the weather. 
Patents have also lately been taken out for compressing the clay, 
and making bricks much heavier and better than formerly ; and there 
can seem no doubt that if ornamental brick-work were encouraged we 
should succeed as well in it as in the various other articles of manu- 
facture to which the attention of this day is so much devoted. 

Tae Apse.—This form for the east end of churches, universal in 
the Romanesque, presents several advantages over the oblong square-~ 
ended chancel. A very proper desire not to abandon the chancel 
altogether, and with it much of those feelings of sanctity which have 
gathered round it, has led to most of our new churches retaining this 
appendage: on the other hand, they have been so curtailed in their 
dimensions, both from motives of economy, and that the services read 
at the altar may be heard in the body of the church, as to be, within 
and without, rather a blot than an addition to the beauty of the 
general outline. But by adopting the semicircular or polygonal 
apse, we are enabled to avoid this evil, and without increasing the 
size of our chancels, to obtain a feature which gracefully extends and 
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varies the form of the building instead of being an unmeaning adjunct 
to it. The adoption of the apse would also naturally lead to the 
altar being somewhat advanced, thus rendering it the conspicuous 
object of the interior instead of its being thrust against the wall. 
The light, too, which, in the square chancel, with the usual large east 
window, is thrown forward over the altar, and rests upon some less 
sacred object, would by this disposition fall upon the altar itself, not 
indeed too glaringly, but chastened and subdued by the height and 
narrowness of the Romanesque window. The very form of the apse 
also gives a greater notion of space than is actually the case, by means 
of the windows being seen less and less as they approach nearer to 
the side; and not being easily counted, an idea of continuity is thus 
conveyed. 

Burrresses.—Instead of the large projecting buttresses of the 
later styles, and of which we see ok inadequate representatives in 
modern churches, the Romanesque buttresses hardly project from 
the wall, and require no ornament in the way of moulding, canopy, i 
or finial. The following is Mr. Hope’s description of them :— ; 

“In Lombard buildings, the whole of the strength requisite for support and 
resistance is sought in the general thickness of the wail, or in the facings that 
slightly project from it, or in columns leaning against it; seldom we see even 
solid buttresses very prominent, and I believe the flying buttress to exist no ‘ 
where in this style. The Lombard, or what we call Saxon buttresses, are 





shallow, broad, shelving upward in regular breaks, and quite unornamented, 
except by some fillet or other moulding that runs from the intervening panels 
uninterruptedly across them; from their shallowness, they seem intended rather 
for mere ornament than for strength and support.’’* 

Ga.teries.—lIn speaking of the triforium of Romaftesque churches, 


Mr. Whewell says :— 


‘In England, in our Norman buildings, and almost constantly in the later 
ones, this space (the triforium) in large churches is filled by a row of openipgs 
or panellings of various kinds. It is mostly, however, a merely ornamental 
member, and I do not know that it was ever applied to any customary use. 

“ But in the early German churches the case is different. In almost all that 
decidedly belong to this class, we have, instead of the blank wall of the former 
style, a@ large open gallery, forming a second story to the side aisle: and in 
most of these instances, or at least in the churches on the Rhine above Bonn, 
this gallery is still appropriated to a particular part of the congregation, 
namely, the young men, and is generally called the Manner chor, or, as I was told 
at Sinzig, the Mannhaus. This gallery naturally makes it convenient to have the 
pier-arches somewhat low, which it has been already observed is the case. The 
openings of this gallery, which of course stand immediately over the pier-arches, 
are variously arranged. Often there is a large plain semicircular arch, which, 
however, has frequently shafts at the sides when the pier below is plain.* * * But 
the more general arrangement is, to have this round-headed opening subdivided 
into two or three subordinate openings, separated by shafts, which are often in 
pairs.” + 

From hence, therefore, it appears that the gallery is a proper part of 
the Romanesque church. In this style, and in this alone, is there 
ancient precedent for it. Surely with all those who cannot see their 
way, for several years to come, to the abolition of the gallery, and 
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yet deprecate a mutilated imitation of styles, this is a very forcible 
argument in favour of the Romanesque: and I am fortunately able 
to refer those who feel the weight of the above consideration to an 
actual instance of a gallery so constructed, within a few miles of the 
metropolis; I allude to the beautiful new church lately erected by 
Mr. Wyld, at Streatham, a notice of which appeared in the February 
number of this Review, and an exterior and interior view of which 
was given in the last number. By reference to the latter view, it 
will be seen that the galleries stand on an arcade of pillars just within 
the range of the piers of the centre aisle, thus leaving that space 
entirely unimpeded, and forming (as described by Mr. Whewell), a 
second story to the side aisles. 

The side windows too, in this example, show very successfully 
another advantage of the Romanesque. They are in two ranges; 
one above the galleries, the other below them; and thus, instead of 
the long window of the pointed styles, cut in half, and partially 
blocked up by the galleries, each range has, and is seen to have, its 
appropriate function. The upper one lights the gallery, the lower 
lights the body of the church. 

I believe I have now enumerated the several members of a church, 
so far as they differ, in the Romanesque and pointed styles, and I 
will now give a little summary of them, that we may see at one glance 
the advantages which, in one or other particular, the Romanesque 
possesses. 
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These advantages, then, the Romanesque has over the pointed 
styles; so however has the Norman: I will conclude by summing 
up the points in which it excels, for the purposes to which this paper 
points, the Norman also. 





Norman. Romanesque. 
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1. A Ride on Horseback to Florence, through France and Switzer- 
land, in a Series of Letters. ByaUapy. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
Murray. 1842. 

2. Excursions along the Shores of the Mediterranean. By Lizvt.- 
Cot. E. Napier, 46th Regiment. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Col- 
burn. 1842. 

3. Journal of a Tour in Greece and the Ionian Islands, with 
Remarks on the recent History, present State, and Classical An- 
tiquities of those countries. By Witt1am Murs, of Caldwell. 
2 vols. 8vo. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1842. 


Or these three books of travels, the last only is deserving of notice. 
The “ Lady” is a lively writer ; but the highest powers of description, 
if there be not something more solid at bottom, must fail to interest 
among scenes familiar to almost every reader. Col. Napier is, in 
more senses than one, a loose writer. 

Of Mr. Mure we shall have something more to say. He has 
evidently endeavoured to make his book as instructive as possible ; 
and for this purpose has studied both the present political and the anti- 
quarian history of the country through which he travelled. Moreover, 


without pretending to any first-rate scholarship, he evidences a respect- 


able acquaintance with Hesiod and Homer, Pindar, and Aristophanes, 


and Xenophon, This is refreshing. 
In a journey, every mile of which abounds in the richest associa- 


tions, it is dificult to make any selection which shall fairly represent 
the whole. To us some of the most interesting pages are those which 
describe the Cyclopean remains in the centre of the Peloponnese. The 
discovery which follows, if our author is not deceived in his estimate, 
would appear to be really valuable :— 


“* No entire ancient bridge of any kind, still less an arched bridge of a genuine 
Hellenic period, had hitherto been known to exist within the limits of Greece ; and 
even the ability of the Greek masons to throw an arch had been very generally 
questioned. Here I saw an arched bridge of considerable size and finished structure, 
and in a style of masonry which guarantees it a work of the remotest antiquity—pre- 
bably of the heroic age itself. This monument, therefore, while it tangibly connects 
us with a period of society separated from our own by so wide a blank in the page of 
history, realizes to our senses a state of art to all appearance proper and peculiar to 
itself; and which, but for the existence of this and a few other venerable remains of 
the same class, might be considered (as the men by whom they were constructed have 
been by some mo-lern schools of sceptics) to be but the unreal visions of a poetical 
fancy. The beauty of its situation adds much to its general effect. It is built just 
where the stream it traverses, a respectable tributary of the Eurotas, issues from one 
of the deepest and darkest gorges of Taygetus. I could learn no other name for 
this river than that of the neighbouring village on its banks, which is called Xeré- 
kampo. The masonry of the arch (of which a view is given), the piers and the por- 
tions of wall immediately connected with either, are ancient, and in good preservation. 
The parapet is modern, of poor rubble work, and where the outer Cyclopean facing 
of the retaining wall, at the extremity of each flank, has fallen away, traces are also 
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visible of Turkish repairs. The span of the arch is about twenty-seven feet ; the 
breadth of the causeway, between the parapets, from six to seven; each parapet is 
about one foot three inches in thickness, giving nine or ten feet for the whole breadth 
of the arch. There are no visible remains of pavement. The largest stones are 
those of the arch ; some of them may be from four to five feet long, from two to three 
in breadth, and between one and two in thickness. In size and proportions they are 
nearly similar to those which form the interior lining of the heroic sepulchres of 
Mycene, and the whole character of the work leads to the impression of its being a 
structure of the same epoch that produced those nts. Even those who may 
not be willing to acquiesce in this view, will scarcely venture to dispute its genuine 
Hellenic or rather Spartan antiquity. Apart from the style of the masonry, it is 
hardly in a situation to admit of its being a work either of the Macedonian or Roman 
periods; lying as it does in this remote corner of the peninsula, where in later times 
it is little likely there could have been a thoroughfare of sufficient importance to 
warrant such expensive undertakings. Its existence therefore seems sufficient in 
itself to establish the use of the arch in Greece at a very remote epoch.” - 





Three Discourses on the Divine Will, on Acquaintance with God, on 
Revelation. By A. J.Scotr, A.M. Darling. 1842. 


Mr. Scort was not brought up a Churchman, and we believe he is 
not one as yet; but, judging from his writings, there is no man to 
whom we are more disposed to apply the hacknaid quotation, “ talis 
cum sis, utinam noster esses.” Holding what we do concerning the 
Church, it is, of course, impossible for any separatist, or any one, 
even keeping aloof from it, to present us with Divinity in which we 
shall not find a grievous want. But seldom, indeed, in such cases do 
we encounter so much important Truth—so much of the necessary 
groundwork of catholic religion; so much which it behoves him who 
would be truly catholic diligently to learn and keep in mind, as in 
the little volume before us. The author is one of powerful and 
original mind ; one of the very few men, Scotch not only by birth 
but by education, who have been enabled to shake off the fetters of 
scholastic Calvinism ; and looking for reality, life, and love in the 
Bible, to find them all.* The first of his three discourses, which has 
been printed several times, draws a distinction between the Will and 
the Decrees of God, by which the author is enabled to answer a very 
common Calvinistic argument against the scriptural truth, that God 
loves every man, and wills the salvation of every man. The conclu- 
sion is so beautiful, wise, and, on the whole, true, that we must lay it 
before our readers :— 

“‘ Much of the perplexity on this subject arises from regarding Unbelief as a 
passive thing, a submitting to the consequences of .an unbappy want; and Faith as 
an active thing, a putting forth of strength to change ourselves, our circumstances, 
and the relation of God to us. Now, the very reverse is truth. Unbelief is 
rebellious activity for the attainment of an object, which we cannot leave in the 


hands of God—our own happiness; and its punishment is the fruit of its own 
doing; the creature of unbelief, not the creature of God, its worm, its own worm, 





* We are, of course, speaking of men as thinkers and writers; for it would be 
grievous indeed to believe that the numbers doomed to an education in the West- 
pre standards, were all as low in spirit as the formal propositions to which they 
submit. 
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dieth not, its fire is not quenched. Faith is the cessation of independent activity for 
objects resigned to It is the man, who knows he cannot swim in this flood, 
ceasing the struggle that must drown him, because he knows his passive bedy will be 
borne up safely by the waters. The Will of God is bearing all things that yield to 
it towards the joy of their Lord. He who knows this, ceases to strive with it, and 
provide against it, and is borne on unresistingly towards the blessedness to which it 


presses to carry him.”’—Pp. 46, 47. 


Hints for Meditation on Acquaintance with God is the title of the 
second discourse, which is written in a strain that is worthy of an 
Austin or a Leighton. 

Of the third, on Revelation, no extracts can give a just notion. It 
is one of the most vigorous and powerful essays we have fallen in with 
for many a day, and most cordially do we thank Mr. Scott for it. 
He must pardon us for expressing our wish and hope that the day may 
arrive when he shall have discovered that the great and vital truths 
which have taken sach hold on his mind, find their proper place, 
attain their full significance, and have their standing witness, in the 
Catholic Church—in her apostolical hierarchy, in her changeless faith, 
her holy liturgies, her divine sacraments. 


A Family Exposition of the Pentateuch. By the Rev. Henry 
Biunt, M.A. Rector of Streatham, §c. Exodus— Leviticus. 
London: Hatchard and Son, 1842. 12mo. pp. 299. 


Tus volume forms part of a larger work designed after the manner of 
Mr. Girdlestone’s and the Bishop of Chester’s Commentaries: to a 
paragraph of ten or a dozen verses is appended an exposition averaging 
about three pages. Having ment two other well-known works 
of a similar kind, we may perhaps best express our opinion of this 
book, by saying, that the composition is more simple than in Mr. Gir- 
dlestone, and more lively than in the Bishop: the style of writing, in- 
deed, is altogether pleasing, but there is neither the vigour of the former 
nor the sober earnestness of the latter. With regard to matter, it will 
scarcely be oe a fault that there is not much of depth and origi- 
nality ; but it is less excusable when a commentator upon Scripture 
depends entirely upon his own resources. This, Mr. Blunt appears 
to us to have done; we do not perceive that he has quoted any author 
beyond his own contemporaries, who, as soon as they are gathered to 
their rest, are dignified by the title of “‘ men of old.” The necessary 
consequence is, that the book appears shallow and common-place, and 
wanting in variety. Neither of course can it be but that a work of this 
nature should reveal the school of theology from which it emanates, 
The following view, for example, appears to us to be rather too com- 
fortable to be true :—‘“* If God’s word be TRUE, therefore, there is not 
that human being, who thus deeply and earnestly bewails his sins, and 
is WILLING to forsake them, and anxious for pardon only through the 
blood of Christ, to whom we may not offer it with all the freedom and 
all the confidence, at the present hour, which the Apostle exhibited, 
when he said to the Philippian jailor, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ And there is not that human being 
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in existence, however widely he may have departed from the vows of 
his baptismal covenant, or heweres deeply he may have sunk in sin, 
who by God’s grace receives this offer and obeys the Lord who 
makes it, who } not stand before God at that hour a pardoned 
sinner, an adopted son, an heir of glory, as certainly and acceptably 
as if he had never been the fallen denizen of a fallen world.” 

Had not Mr. Blunt been carried away by a desire to ‘‘ round his 
period” with so pretty a phrase as ‘a fallen denizen of a fallen 
world,” he would have seen that the sense required a clause like this, 
—“ as if he had never fallen from grace.” And this we presume is 
the writer’s opinion. How is it, then, that St. Paul asserts, “ It is 
IMPOSSIBLE for those who were once enlightened and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, if they 
fall away, to renew them again unto repentance?” Surely such a 
passage of Scripture as this ought to be kept in mind, and however 
we may feel authorised to proclaim the grant of repentance to those 
who have fallen from grace, we cannot describe such repentance as 
an easy or instantaneous work. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Michael Thomas Sadler, Esq. 
M.P. F.R.S. §c. London: Seeley and Burnside. 1842. 8vo. 
pp. 664. 


We have a great respect for the subject of this biography ; but none 
whatever for the biographer. Should the fair fame of Mr. Sadler 
suffer with posterity, it will certainly be for the opposite reason to that 
which caused the “‘ many brave men who lived before the time of 
Agamemnon” to perish “ unwept.” 

r. Sadler was born at Snelstone, in Derbyshire, in the year 1780, 
and there he continued to reside till his removal to Leeds in 1800. His 
education, though only conducted at a neighbouring private school, 
was by no means neglected; and to the diligence and ability of his 
tutor, Mr. Sadler was indebted for a considerable skill and taste in 
scientific pursuits. The greater part of his life was spent in business, 
not so however as_to prevent his taking a lively interest in local and 
general politics. In 1828 came out his work on Ireland; and the 
year following, in consequence of a speech made at Leeds, he was 
recommended by the Duke of Newcastle to the electors of Newark, 
and by them returned to Parliament. In the next session he repre- 
sented Aldborough. Of his upright and consistent conduct during 
this time it is unnecessary to speak ; but we cannot resist quoting one 
passage from his work already alluded to. It omits, indeed, two altera- 
tions which are indispensable for the well-being of Ireland, viz. a 
vigorous and impartial exercise of law, and the more efficient and 
adequate working of the Church ; but as far as it goes it cannot be 
improved :— 

“ Surely Ireland is the last of all countries upon earth that ought to permit its 
people to starve from want of food, or suffer from want of employment. As to the 


- former, its surplus produce, even now, is probably greater than that of any other 


country in the world of equal extent; and its surface might, on the very lowest cal- 
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culations which our practical agriculturists have ever made, sustain in plenty far 
above ten times the number of inhabitants that it now starves, while ‘the wastes of 
the sea,’ to repeat Lord Bacon's expression, by which it is encircled, remain almost 
untouched. Demand for labour is, however, wanted, in order to accomplish any 
amelioration in the country ; and that can never be obtained while the means of its 
remuneration are withdrawn, as well as the necessity for it destroyed to so great an 
extent, by absenteeism. It is this grand evil, and the want of a national provision 
for the poor, which it renders the more necessary, to which much of the distress and 
turbulence of Ireland has been distinctly traced. Surely that country presents a 
noble field for the exertions of the real patriot; there he might build himself an 
everlasting monument: the imperishable materials are at hand. Its natural capaci- 
ties are unrivalled; so are those of its people; though both lie uncultured, aban- 
doned, abused! In the character of its inhabitants there are the elements of what- 
ever is elevated and noble ; these, however borne down and hidden, are indicated 
wherever their development is not rendered impossible. Their courage in the field 
needs no panegyric of mine, and has never been surpassed ; their charity, notwith- 
standing their poverty, never equalled ; even while I am thus writing, I will dare to 
assert that in many a cabin of that country the God-like act of our immortal Alfred, 
which will be transmitted down to the remotest generations, the dividing his last 
meal with the beggar, is this instant being repeated. And their gratitude for kind- 
nesses received, equals the ready warmth with which they are ever conferred. In 
the domestic sphere, according to their means, they are unrivalled in fidelity and 
affection. I mean not to contend that they have not faults, and grievous ones; but 
these are mainly attributable to the condition to which they have been reduced, and 
the manner in which they have been so long treated.” 


In all this we fully agree; and most heartily do we hope that both 
Church and State are now prepared, in the proper sense of the term, 
to do justice to this most grievously mismanaged country. 


Gregorian and other Ecclesiastical Chants, adapted to the Psalter 
and Canticles, as they are pointed to be sung in Churches. 8vo. 
Burns. 1842, 


THE contents of this collection are as follows: 1. The eight Gre- 
gorian tones with their several endings, forming twenty-four Single 
Chants,— intended to be sung in unison according to the ancient prac- 
tice of the Church, without instrumental accompaniment. 2. A variety 
of the same Chants harmonized for four voices, but so as to preserve 
unaltered the original. melodies. 3. A miscellaneous collection of 
Chants,—chiefly single, as being most easily learnt by common con- 
gregations, as well as most appropriate for antiphonal chanting. To 
the Chants is added Tallis’ music for the Versicles, Responses, &c., 
in Morning and Evening Prayer. Several of the Gregorian Chants are 
harmonized by Thomas Morley, (a pupil of the famous Bird ;) and 
as these fine harmonies are little known,* we here subjoin two speci- 
mens. The first is the fifth Gregorian tone,—the second is the sixth. 
It will be observed, that the tenor voices sing the melody, which is 
the usual arrangement adopted by the old Masters. 





_” They are printed in Morley’s “ Plain and Easie Introduction to Practical Music,” 
(in conversations between a master and pupil,) 1597,-—a book now scarce. 
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The Bishopric of Souls. - By the Rev. R. W. Evans, M.A. Vicar 
of Tarvin, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 
ivingtons. 1842. 


WE trust that few of our readers are unacquainted with the beautiful 
conclusion of one of the most beautiful books in the English lan- 
guage, “The Rectory of Valehead.” The paragraph, it will be 
remembered, commences thus :—“ I think it just possible, as ever so 
little things often call to recollection what are truly great, as a sparrow- 
hawk will prompt the thought of an eagle, that this book may remind 
thee, O reader, in part of its plan, of that holy work, ‘ The Temple,’ 
of the divine Herbert. I confess that I had him at first in view,” &c. 
A more exact counterpart to the intellectual labours of Herbert is to 
be found, we think, in the book now before us, which is, indeed, a 
a very wise and beautiful expansion of ‘‘ The Country Parson.” We 
find in it Mr. Evans’s characteristic merits—the expressive flexibilit 
of his style, the originality and liveliness of his imagery, the fogth 
and accuracy of his thoughts. It is impossible, perhaps, for any 
human author to write a volume in every word of which another 
shall coincide, but we have seen few books lately, containing, as we 
think, more practical truth than this. The parts relating to pastoral 
visitation are especially valuable, and are obviously the results of 
much holy experience. We also commend attention to Mr. Evans’s 
remarks on preaching, and on the question of which we have lately 
heard so much, of Latinisms and Saxonisms. Our only regret is, that 
so powerful and orthodox a writer should have confined himself so 
exclusively to the prophetical, and said so little of the liturgic functions 
which the priest must discharge: unless, indeed, he designs giving us 
a separate treatise on that branch of the subject, in which case our 
regret will be turned into joy. 


~— in 1841: being a series of Letters written to Friends in 

ermany during a Residence in London and Excursions into 
the Provinces. By FrepERicK von Raumer, Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Berlin, Author of “ England in 1835,” 
Sc. Fs Translated by H. Evans Lloyd. 2 vols. small 8vo. 
London: Lee, 1842. 


Tus book is worth glancing at, just to know the value of a judgment 

formed by the passing traveller. Mr. Von Raumer we believe to be — 
a person of learning and intelligence; and yet anything more childish 
than the volumes he has here produced it would be difficult to con- 
ceive. They are made up in a way which at first sight seems to give 
some promise of value, viz. by embodying the remarks of English 
writers, But this is done so unskilfully, that much of the book reads 
like a cross-examination, in which, the questions being omitted, there 
is the most entire apparent inconsequence between the parts. For 
anything like original or philosophical remark we have looked in vain. 
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“ A History of the English Reformation,” by the Rev. F.C. Massingberd, 
forms the last, but not least, addition to the Englishman’s Library. It is 
written with great care, and develops those impartial and well-considered 
views of the period which have always characterized the series to which it 


belongs. 

We hope shortly to call our readers’ attention, more particularly than we can 
at present, to the new volumes of poetry which have just appeared ; in particular 
to Mr. Wordsworth’s, “The Baptistery” of Mr. Williams, (Parker, Oxford ; 
Rivingtons, London, 1842,) and Mr. Trench’s new volume of poems (Moxon, 
1842). Meanwhile the mere announcement of their publication will be hailed, 
we trust, by many. 

Dr. Cardwell’s two volumes, entitled ‘‘ Synodalia ; a Collection of Articles 
of Religion, Canons, and Proceedings of Convocations in the Province of Can- 
terbury, from the year 1547 to the year 1717, with Notes Historical and Ex- 
planatory,” ought to have received earlier notice at our hands. They complete 
the documentary series proposed by the learned Editor; and embody a mass of 
information of the highest value to the theological student. 


A condensed edition of “ Stanhope on the Epistles and Gospels ” has just been 
published by Dr. Kenny, (Rivingtons.) Many persons, no doubt, will still pre- 
fer the original work, even at the high price at which it now sells. It must be 
allowed, however, to be very unequal in execution, and therefore to suffer less 
by abridgement than the generality of standard books. 


We have this month to acknowledge a very great and valuable accession to 
our stock of books for the young and middle class. 1. In his “ Life of William 
of Wykeham,” (which is beautifully illustrated with vignettes) Mr. Chandler 
has contrived to convey a sketch of the times in which that great and good man 
lived, which will be instructive to a very large number of readers. 2. Mr. Burns 
has likewise published a Second Series of “ Fourpenny Books,” to be used as 
rewards in schools. The “ Life of Lord Exmouth,” the “ Gift for Servants,” 
“Two Conversations,” by Mr. Gresley, and “ Stories from Bede,” appear to us 
the best: but all are good; and the variety of subject is so great as to suit all 

ersons. 3. A “ Life of Richard Hooker,” compiled, of course, mainly from 

zaak Walton, but enhanced in attractiveness by the addition of vignettes of the 
various scenes with which that illustrious man was connected, and some valuable 
extracts from his writings. 


“© Modern Methodism” is the title of a tract (Burns) written in answer to the 
first of a series just commenced by the Wesleyans. If there are any of this 
body open to conviction, they cannot, we really think, resist the force of this 
exposure. It is most triumphant. The Tract should be widely circulated. 


“The Martyr of Prusa, or the first and last Prayer, a tale of the early 
Christians,” by the Rev. R. Wood Kyle, (2d edition, Dublin, Curry, 18mo. 
pp. 141,) appears a respectable production. The first edition was published 
thirteen years ago, when the taste for ecclesiastical antiquities was not nearly 
so strong as at the present day. The story contains an account of the destruc- 
tion of Herculaneum. 


Mr. W. D. Cooley has published an inquiry, evincing great research, into 
the limits of the “ Negro-land of the Arabs,” (8vo. pp. 150. Arrowsmith.) It is 
pleasing to see modern science and the learning of the ancients illustrating one 
another. 


The author of “ Manasseh, a Tale of the Jews,” has surely mistaken his 
vocation. It is really time that the public should have some protection from 
writers of this class. We should like to see a law to prevent the publication of 
all works, which two persons at least would not certify that they believe to be, 
if not useful, at least readable. 
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‘* Robert and Frederick, a Boy’s Book,” (Seeley and Burnside,) betokens 
some degree of talent, but we have no sympathy whatever with the writer. 


Mr. Poole has expanded the Two Lectures on Churches and their Decora- 
tions, which formed the first number of “ The Christian’s Miscellany,” into a 
very pleasing and instructive volume, entitled “The Appropriate Character of 
Church Architecture.” (Green, Leeds; Rivingtons, Burns, &c. London, 1842.) 


Part of the eighth volume of “ The Library of the Fathers,” (select treatises 
of St. Athanasius against the Arians,) has just appeared. The prefatory matter, 
from which great things are to be expected, will appear in the next part. 


“‘ Lives of the Evangelists and Apostles, with Conversations upon them,” is 
the title of a very useful book which has just been published by the Christian 
Knowledge Society, and which we warmly recommend. 


We ought to have mentioned some time ago that No. VII. of Mr. Taylor’s 
“ Ancient Christianity” has appeared, with the following portentous title, “The 
Miracles of the Nicene Church in Attestation of its Demonolatry.” (Jackson and 
Walford.) We have not yet examined Mr. Taylor’s positions; but even if his 
facts be more carefully sifted than his previous ones, we should not be led by 
them to his revolting conclusions. Inthe advertisement he promises, when his 
work shall have been finished, to reply to the objections which have been urged 
against it. Such he will find, on undertaking the task, by no means the 
“frivolous cavils” he would seem in the same advertisement to insinuate 
that they are. 


The first three numbers of “The Christian Miscellany,” (Green, Leeds,) for 
the present year contain ‘“ Reeves’ Treatise on the Right Use of the Fathers.” 
The author was a true son of our Anglo-Catholic Church, and we rejoice 
to see his name rescued from oblivion. One of his sermons has also just been 
reprinted in the form of a tract; it is entitled ‘‘ Obedience due to Spiritual 
Rulers.” (Burns.) A subsequent number of Mr. Green’s series contains an 
interesting sketch of the History and Present State of the American Church, 
from the pen of Mr. Poole. 

“ A Letter to the Laity of the Church of England, on the subject of recent 
Misrepresentations of Chureh Principles,” by the Rev. A. Watson, M.A. &c., 
(Rivingtons ; Burns, 1842,) is at once a most able and a deeply important 

amphlet. Mr. Watson shows most clearly what true Church principles are, 
they have been held by our great divines, and are held now by those who 
could not have derived them from the Oxford Tracts. His quotations from 
and his eulogium on the late Mr. Rose are to us most delightful, as they will 
be to all who know what that good man was, and what the present Church of 
England owes, under God, to him. Mr. Watson has been compelled to inflict 
chastisement on a Cheltenham clergyman, who certainly has his theology yet 
to learn ; and who, in the excess of his ignorance, while attacking what he is 
pleased to term Puseyism, has given utterance to deadly heresy. Will this 
exposure make such persons willing to think and to learn ? 


A new edition of Dr. Hook’s excellent “Church Dictionary” has just come 
out, (Harrison, Leeds ; Burns, London,) greatly enlarged and much improved. 
It ought to be in every house of the upper classes, and in every lending library 
for the benefit of the lower. 


We call attention to “The Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge,” (Rivingtons,) 
which discusses the relative functions of Scripture and the Church with much 
accuracy and piety. 

We are glad to see that the Rev. H. Alford has not allowed the imaginative 
literature in which he so greatly excels to hinder his prosecution of graver 
studies. We allude to the appearance of his “ Hulsean Lectures.” (Deighton, 
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Cambridge ; Rivingtons, London.) They seem very interesting, and we hope 
for an agreeable repast when we shall have leisure for a closer study of them. 


The Archdeacon of Surrey has published a Volume of Sermons preached 
before the Queen, (Burns.) This is an announcement we are sure of much 
interest. 


“‘ The Mercies of God to this Church and Nation in the Year that is past,” 
(Rivingtons,) is the title of a sermon preached at Ipswich, by the Rev. Wm. 
Nassau Leger. We have had no time to read it, but we have every reason to 
confide in its author’s soundness of principle. 


We call attention to “ Confirmation and Communion,” (Burns, 1842,) a tract 
which is suitable for distribution at any time, but more especially at present, 
when many Confirmations, we suppose, are at hand. 


Also we recommend, “An Address to the Parents of Children attending 
the Church School,” by the Clergyman of the Parish, (Burns, 1842.) 


In our recommendation last month of the Guide to the Holy Eucharist, the 
author’s name (the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett) was accidentally omitted. 


We are glad to learn that there is no truth in the rumour of Bishop Alex- 
ander having received a rough reception at Jerusalem; but our satisfaction is 
damped by finding him exchanging civilities with the Armenian Patriarch, 
whom his lordship’s chaplain designates as ‘the representative of a sister 
Church,” &e. Pray is not this Patriarch a Monophysite? It will surely be 
most vain that we show an increased reverence for the form, if we grow indif- 
ferent to the faith of the Church; anda step more certain to damage us in the 
eyes both of Greeks and Latins, than this fraternization with deadly heresy we 
ean hardly imagine. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this department. ] 





THE DIVINE RIGHT OF TITHES THE TRUE PRINCIPLE, THE 
OFFERTORY THE REAL INSTRUMENT, OF CHURCH EX- 
TENSION. 


No. VI. 


Tue following letter has been addressed to the Editor of the 
“ Christian Remembrancer.”* Dr. Chalmers’s prejudices upon the 
subject of tithes were most inveterate, as may be seen from examining 
the seventh chapter (part 1st) of his Bridgewater Treatise. His change 
of opinion is a very striking instance of the force of truth on an 
ingenuous mind. 1 hope that we shall soon hear of conversions in 
England as well as Scotland. The University of Oxford has recently 
* Any further observations relating to. the subject of Inquirer's Letter, or other 
truths connected with it, will be acceptable. 
NO. XVIL—N.S. 36 
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ublished Comber’s Works, in which is contained a Dialogue on the 
Divine Right of Tithes. Surely the hiatus valde deflendus in the 
‘‘ Englishman’s Library” might be filled up by a republication of this 
treatise of Comber, by way of a sequel to the “ Early English Church.” 
How strange that Anglo-Catholics should disregard an Anglo-Catho- 
lic doctrine of such importance, especially as it is one which the ne- 
cessities of the Church force so powerfully upon our notice. 


Sin,—I have been gratified by your late endeavour to direct the attention of 
the faithful to the long dormant and lamentably ill understood subject of Tirues. 
In common with most protestants of our day, I had fancied that the obligation 
to pay tithes ceased when the law of Moses vanished away ; and I was there- 
fore very much surprised when, about a year ago, I learned that “a clergyman 
of the Church of Scotland” was publishing a bulky volume on the divine origin 
and perpetual and universal obligation of first, second, and third, or triennial 
tithes. (This author has since declared himself in the person of the Rev. David 
Thorburn, of South Leith.) It appears that the argument has been thought, in 
an influential and unlikely quarter, so conclusive, or at least so very strong, that 
the Presbyterian Review, the organ of the major party in that Church, has re- 
commended all her ministers to study the question. And, further, the great divine 
whose opinions you quoted, with very qualified approval, in your late article 
on tithes, has written that the proof is irrefragable that tithes ought.to be paid, 
though he does not say that he considers the obligation to be in the strict sense 
imperative. In justice to Dr. Chalmers, I shall be glad if you will acquaint 

our readers with the information ; but more particularly in order to obtain the 
influence of his name in favour of a dispassionate consideration of this very 
important question. So far as I am aware, there is only one body of Christians 
who offer to God a tithe of their individual incomes, viz. the followers of the 
late Mr. Irving ; and their peculiarities are so many, that it is doubtful whether 
their adoption of the principle of consecrating a tithe (which they do in the 
legitimate way, by the by, of the offertory) is calculated to recommend it to 
Christians generally. Since the perusal of the elaborate and high-toned 
work of Mr. Thorburn, I have been led to examine the historical aspect of 
the question. The result of my investigation is as follows :— 

The Scriptures connect together offerings of tithes and first-fruits as cognate 
duties; and there is therefore ground for conceiving the offence of Cain, which 
contrasted so strongly with the “ righteous,” or just, conduct of Abel, may have 
been his withholding of his first-fruits, or of his tithe. 

Among the heathen nations, we frequently read of a tithe being devoted to 
their false gods ; but I am not satisfied that the preponderance of instances 
recorded where a tenth was offered, is so striking when compared with those 
where a third, a hundredth, or some other proportion was offered, as to establish 
incontestab!y the doctrine that the light of authentic tradition directed them to 
that particular proportion. 

But it is certain that tithes were not instituted with the Mosaic dispensation. 
Holy men gave tithes previously. At least the patriarchs Abraham and Jacob, 
the spiritual fathers of the whole Christian Church, through whom we myste- 
riously are brought into the covenant of grace, are mentioned, doubtless by way 
of example,—the former as giving a tithe of spoil taken after a battle to Melebi- 
sedec, that great typical priest and king, after whose order our Lord’s everlast- 
ing priesthood is constituted,—the latter as vowing a tithe of all that God should 
give him, and this immediately after the blessing of faithful Abraham, in which 
was involved the whole of the Christian's hopes, had been renewed in his favour 
at Bethel. 

The law of Moses 4 tithes to an extent which appears not to have been 
practised previously, the poor being then invested with a right to share in 
certain of them: and so universal was the obligation made, that even the 
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Levites were enjoined to give the priests tithes of the tithes paid them by the 
eople. The subjects of decimation mentioned in the law were farm produce. 
hat other gains were liable may be inferred from the instances of Abraham 
aud Jacob, and from the boastful declaration of the Pharisee, who gave tithes 
of all that he possessed. 

The Jews were as prone to fall into the offence of robbing God of tithes and 
offerings as of neglecting to hallow the Sabbath. Accordingly reformation in 
both respects was strongly, and in this case successfully, urged upon them by 
Nehemiah ; and, at a later period=by Malachi. 

Our Lord says nothing in the gospels to annul the precepts of the law regard- 
ing tithes; but, on the contrary, he approved of the conduct of the Pharisee 
for his scrupulous exactness in paying a tithe even of mint and cummin, while 
rebuking him for his neglect of the weightier matters of the law. 

The primitive Christians consecrated much more than a tenth of their sub- 
stance to religious uses; but whether they acknowledged an obligation to 
cunsecrate that as the minimum proportion of their income cannot be affirmed. 
In all probability, their love and zeal were so exuberant, that they would have 
been ashamed of so paltry a quota as an expression of gratitude to God and 
love to man, and acted ak from the impulse of a heart and conscience 
enlightened and directed by the Holy Spirit. 

The early Fathers have written very decidedly what were the doctrines held 
in their time on the subject. 

After that period, the belief that a teuth part at least of annual produce or 
income was due to God appears to have been undisputed till the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, when some cavils were raised on the subject. 

The Reformation produced a great revolution in the minds of men with 
respect totithes, Perhaps we are not wrong in assuming that the change from 
general belief to general rejection of the doctrine was stimulated partly by an 
excessive desire to escape from the trammels of Rome. und partly by a regard 
to worldly interest. 

In England the change encountered vigorous opposition. Any one who will 
amuse himself by turning to the word “tithe” in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica will see the gradual manner in which the public mind has settled down to 
its present determination, that there ought to be no tithe paid but those which 
the state demands as burdens upon land. The earliest books on tithes were to 
enforce the obligaticn ; it came to be disputed and denied in /ater books, till, 
during the seventeenth century, works on the negative side prevailed; and 
latterly the list contains only the names of treatises on the Jaw of tithes and 
the civil questions arising from it ! 

I hope further elucidation of this subject may induce a mere cordial and 
liberal consecration of substance to the Church and cause of the Redeemer. On 
the mass of pay now presented, “shame” might well be imprinted. They 
are scanty, tiny, despicable. The system of unsystematic “as you choose” 


contributions has been tried and has failed. Let us, by the help of Him who 
claims the silver and the gold as his own, and in whose hand are the hearts of 
all men, give fair consideration to the systematic defini/e principle of a r1xED 
minimum,—which [ humbly think is the essence of the divine plan of tithes. 


I am, &e. 


An Inquirer 1nto TitsBes. 
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Churton, H.B.W. Preacher at Charterhouse. 
Cotton, G. ......... Chap. to Duke of Cleveland. 
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berland, 87. 

Love, C., Cur. of Iddesleigh, Devon. 

Montgomery, J. A., Cur. of Ledbury, 56. 

Mayelston, S., Vic. of Brantingham, Yorksh. 

Saurin, Dr., Bishop of Dromore. 

Serrell, S., Vic. of St. Cuthbert, Wells, 80. 

Waceney, W. A, Vic. Bracewell, Yorksh. 74. 

Wickens, T., Vaenol, St. Asaph, 75. 

Williams, J. H. W., Rec. of Farnham All 
Saints, Suffolk, 66. 

Williams, J. H., Vic. of Marston Magna, 
Somerset, 86. 


UNIVERSITIES. 
OXFORD. 


April 6. 


" Mr. D. P. Chase, p.a. of Oriel, and Mr. A. H. 
Clough, B.a. Schol. of Bal., admitted Proba- 
tionary Fellows of Oriel Coll. 


Degrees conferred. 


M.A. 
M. J. Johnson, Magd. Hall; R. Observer, 
grand comp.; H. H. Cornish, Magd. Hall; Rev. 
8. J. Rigaud, Exet.; Rev. W. Brewster, Trin. ; 
Rev. C. Penny, Wore. 
B.A. 
G. Shand, Queen’s. 


MAGDALENE CoLitEGE.—A Fellowship is 
vacant in this College, which will be filled up 
on the festival of St. James the Apostle next 
ensuing. Candidates are at liberty to call upon 
the President on any day before the 2Ist of 
July next, bringing with them a copy of their 
baptismal register, and a testimonial of good 
conduct from their College. They must be 
natives of Northamptonshire, and graduates of 
the University. 

The Regius Professor of Hebrew continues 
his Lectures in the latter chapters of Isaiah, 
during the present Term, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. The two 
Elementary classes commenced on T:ursday 
and Friday last: of these, the one is intended 
for those who are just commencing the lan- 
guage; the other for such as, being acquainted 
with the rudiments, require instruction in the 
higher parts of Hebrew grammar. Any mem- 
bers of the University, who need more indi- 
vidual assistance than can be given in the 
public classes, are recommended by the Regius 
Professor to apply to the Rev. J. B. Morris, m.a. 
Exeter College, or the Rev. C. Seager, M.A. 
Worcester College. 


The Rey. Anthony Grant, 8.c.t., late Fellow 
of New College, was chosen Bampton’s lecturer 
for 1843. 

W.E.D. Carter, Schol. of New Coll. was ad- 
mitted Fellow of that Society. 


April. 21. 
Degrees conferred. 


B.D. 

Rev. W. J. Irons, Queen’s. 

M.A. 

Rev. E.Clayton; R. C. Price, and E.R. Dukes, 
Students Ch. Ch.; F. C. Trower, Fell. Exeter; 
Rev. E.N. Mangin, Wadham; A. Mills, Balliol ; 
Rev. P. W. Brancker, Jesus; Rev. E. Mence, 
Trinity. 


B.A. 

J. U. Robson, Magd. Hall, grand comp.: 
W. Grey and T. Bayley, Magd. Hall; J. Pea- 
cock, Lincoln; W. Clayton and C. C. Spencer, 
Queen’s; Hugh St. A. Rogers, Exet.; H. Pigot, 
and T. Beale, Brasenose ; M. J. T. Boys, Wad- 
ham; R. Astley, Pembroke; P. P. Newington, 
and W. C. Clack, Worcester; C. M. Owen, and 
R. L. Bampfield, Trin.; S. F. Bignold, Ballio}. 

J. D. B. Pollen, from Harrow School, ad- 
mitted Scholar of Corpus. 

NEW PROFESSORSHIPS. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
signify her pleasure that the Rev. Robert 
Hussey, 8.p. and Student of Christ Church, 
should be the first Professor in Ecclesiastical 
History ; and the Rev. C. Atmore Ogilvie, m.a. 
late Fellow of Balliol College, the first Professor 
of Pastoral Theology—these two Professorships 
being those lately founded by her Majesty’s 
letters patent, and for which the University re- 
eently voted a stipend of. 300/. a year to each of 
the Professors, till the Canonries of Christ 
Church, with which they are evéntually to be 
endowed, should become available. 
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April 9. 
On aor po last the following gentlemen 
were elected scholars of Trinity College :— 
Money | Armitage | Kear: 
W. Jones Grignon | 
Twining Walker 
Atkinson W. G. Clark 
Coombe Bowring 
Young Hedley 
Hotham 
Aprit 12. 
Mr. G. F. R. Weidemain, gs. a. Scholar of 
Catherine Hall, elected a Skirne Fellow of that 
Society. 


Williams 
Mayne ) 
Rawlinsen 
Westmin. Sch. 


April 13. 


8T. JOHN’S COLLEGE VOLUNTARY CLASSICAL 
EXAMINATION. 


First Class.—Babington, Burbury, T. Field, 
Gifford, Girling, A.M. Hoare, G. T. Hoare. 


Second Class.—Alston, Babb, Dariett, Fel- 
lowes, Holcombe, Snowball. 


April 20. 
Degrees conferred. 
M.A. 


A. 8. Eddis, Trin.; A. J Rogers, Jesus; G.H. 
Skelton, Christ’s; C. J. Tindal, and H. Baber, 
Trinity. 


B.A. 


W. P. Manson, Trin. ; W. Collett, St.Pcter’s; 
R. Goldham, Corp. Christi; J. Tomlins, John’s ; 
W. Miniken, and W. Inchbald, Cath. H.; V. J. 
Stanton, John’s; W. Daman, Quee:,’s; E. Cor- 
bett, Trin.; C. E. Parry, and R. Middlemist, 
Christ’s; W. M. W. Call, John’s. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND 
REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meeting of the Committee of this 
Society was held at their chambers, St. 
Martin's-place, on Monday, the 18th of 
April, 1842; His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the chair. 

Among the members present were the 
Lord Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Bangor, Chester, Ely, Ripon, Hereford, 
Peterborough, and Worcester ; the Lord 
Kenyon; the Revds. Dr. D’Oyly, Dr. 
Spry, J. Jennings, Benj. Harrison, H.H. 

orris, and J. Lonsdale; H. J. Bar- 
chard, J. W. Bowden, I.S. Salt, Wm. 
Davis, Jas. Cocks, T. D. Acland, M.P., 
Benj. Harrison, and N. Connop, jun., 

usqrs. 


rants were voted towards building 
a church at Byers Green, in the parish 
of St. Andrew Auckland, Durham; build- 
ing a church at Walmley, in the parish 
of Sutton Coldfield, Warwick ; building 
a chapel at Elmore Green, in the parish 


of Motcombe, Dorset ; building a chapel 
at Fernall Heath, in the parish of 
Claines, Worcester; building a chapel 
at Upper Tean, in the parish of Chick- 
ley, Stafford ; building a chapel at New- 
ton, in the parish of Clodock, Hereford ; 
repewing the church at Swepstone, Lei- 
cester; enlarging by rebuilding the 
chapel at Boddicott, Oxon; enlarging 
and repewing the church at Exhall, 
Warwick ; repewing the church at Bru- 
ton, Somerset ; repewing the church at 
Measham, Derby ; enlarging the church 
at Davenham, Chester; repewing and 
erecting a gallery in the church at 
Riseley, Beds ; enlarging by rebuilding 
the church at Arlingbury, Northamp- 
ton ; rebuilding the chapel at Tibberton, 
Salop ; enlarging the church at Steeple 
Claydon, Bucks; and other business 
was transacted. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


New South Wales.—We have just re- 
ceived the census of the population of 
New South Wales, from which it ap- 

rs that more than half the entire 
population are members of the Church 
of England. - The numbers being :— 


Total population’. . . . . 130,56 
Members ofthe Ch.ofEngland 73,727 


Scuth Australia,— Extracts from the 


Report of the Church Building Com- 
mittee :— 

“ The first stone of St. John’s Church 
was laid by his Excellency Colonel 
Gawler, in Oct. 1839 ; after some delay, 
resulting from want of funds, the foun- 
dation was laid and raised to a general 
level of three feet above the surface of 
the ground, at a cost of 538/. A con- 
tract has since been taken for the erec- 
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tion of the wails and roof for the sum of 
750l., the bricks being procured and 
conveyed to the site of the church by 
your Committee, ata further expense of 
2751, the requisite supply of lime and 
sand being also purchased by the So- 
ciety’s funds. The walls are now com- 
plete, and it is expected that in two or 
three weeks the building will be roofed 
in. Your Committee are very earnestly 
desirous to be enabled to have the floor 
laid down, and thus to place the Church 
in such a condition as to enable the Rev. 
James Farrell (who has been nominated 
to the incumbency by his Excellency 
Col. Gawler, at the request of your Com- 
mittee) to commence his ministrations 
therein. 

“ Until the Committee receive further 
liberal aid from the friends of the So- 
ciety, they will not be able to take any 
steps towards pewing the church, al- 
though they feel themselves pledged to 
the completion of that part of the work 
as speedily as possible. 

“Gladly would the Committee extend 
their operations to North Adelaide, and 
erect a church on the site given by 
John Brown, Esq., which would pro- 
vide church accomiodation not only 
for the inhabitants of that part of the 
city, but also for those of the villages of 
Hindmarsh and Bowden, the population 
of which is now considerable, if their 
funds would enable them to do so. 

“ They feel also that the districts of 
Mount Barker Gawler, Morphett Vale, 
and Encounter Bay, stand much in need 
of a stated ministry, but with their pre- 
sent means it is utterly impossible for 
your Committee even to make an at- 


tempt at providing these rural districts 
with such a blessing. 

“In conclusion, your Committee would 
earnestly commend the cause of the So- 
ciety to the zealous and prayerful sup- 
port of all persons, as well in the Colony 
as in Great Britain and elsewhere, who 
feel interested in promoting the true and 
permanent welfare of the province and 
its inhabitants.” 

New Zealand.—An important meet- 
ing was held in the course of last year 
at Government-house, Auckland, for the 
purpose of taking steps for the erection 
of a Church in that town. His Excel- 
lency Governor Hobson in the chair. 
The following resolution was unani- 
mously affirmed :— 

“ That, while it is incumbent on every 
member of the Christian community to 
afford assistance in promoting the Chris- 
tian Religion, it becomes a more para- 
mount and important part of his duty, 
as a resident in a new colony (the na- 
tives of which chiefly remain in igno- 
rance of Christian truth), to provide for 
and encourage the due observance of 
public worship.” 

At the date of the last despatches, the 
— had amounted to nearly 
500/. 

Colonial Bishops —The success which 
has attended the Bishop of London’s 
Pastoral Letter in behalf of the Addi- 
tional Colonial Bishoprics, is very en- 
couraging. The collections have already 
produced more than 7,500/. ; and, as there 
are still about 150 returns to be made, 
there can be little doubt that the whole 
will amount to upwards of 8,000/.— 
Eccles. Gazette. 


THEOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 


The Syndicate of Cambridge ap- 
pointed “to consider whether any and 
what steps should be taken to provide a 
more efficient system of theological 
instruction in the University,” beg 
leave to commence their Report with a 
brief account of the present state of in- 
struction in that department of study. 

In the previous examination, and in 
the ordinary examination for the B.A. 
degree, the University requires an ac- 
ig poy. with one of the Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles in the original 
Greek, with Paley’s Evidences and 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 

The other encouragements and aids 
to theological studies offered at prerent 


by the University (in addition to what 
is done by lectures, examinations, prizes, 
&c. in the several colleges) consist of, 

The examinations and disputations 
conducted by the Regius Professor of 
Divinity in order to divinity degrees: 
(see Note A.) 

The Lectures of the Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity: (see Note B) 

Tne Lectures of the Norrisian Pro- 
fessor of Divinity: (see Note C.) 

The Lectures of the Knightbridge 
Professor of Moral Theology: (see 
Note D.) 

The Lectures of the Regius Professor 
of Hebrew. 
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The three Crosse Theological Scho- 
larships. 
The six Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar- 


a 
he Prize (occasionally given on the 
Tyrwhitt bequest) for a Dissertation on 
some subject connected with Hebrew 
literature. 

The prize for the Hulsean Disserta- 
tion: (about 100/.) 

The Prize for the Norrisian Disser- 
tation : (12/.) 


Note A. 


The superintendence of all exercises 
required for the degrees of Bachelor 
and Doctor in Divinity is committed to 
the Regius Professor of Divinity ; who 
also is much engaged in examinations 
more or less connected with theological 
studies. 


Nore B. 


Memorandum of the lectures deli- 
vered by the Lady Margaret Professor 
since his election in 1839. 

I. On the Early Fathers : 

Introductory lectures, showing, Ist, 
from her express declarations, and, 
2dly, from her structure and services, 
the regard the Church of England pays 
to early antiquity. 

On the Apostolical Fathers (the Lec- 
tures on Ignatius, prefaced by an abridg- 
ment of Bishop Pearson’s Vindicie 
Ignatian); on Justin Martyr; Tatian; 
Athenagoras; Theophilus; and Ire- 
nus; the last now in the course of 
delivery. - 

The object of these Lectures is to put 
the hearers eventually in possession of 
a knowledge of all the Fathers of the 
first three centuries. The plan has been 
to go through each Father in detail; to 
give the substance of the author, where 
more than this did not seem necessary ; 
to translate at full and explain, where a 
passage was remarkable; and lastly, to 
sum up the whole (with references) 
under several heads, such as Evidences, 
Canon of Scripture, Interpretation of 
Scripture, Sacraments, Ecclesiastical 
Discipline and Polity, Points of Con- 
troversy with Rome, Classical Illustra- 
tions, &c. 

When the course is completed, it may 
be adjusted to the period of an under- 
graduate’s residence in the University : 
meanwhile parts of it are repeated and 
advances made in it every year. 

IL. A course of practical Lectures on 
the acquirements and principal obligations 
and duties of the Parish Priest. 


Introductory Lecture, on the mini- 
sterial character of St. Paul. 

On the Reading of the Parish Priest, 
advising (1), the study of the Scriptures 
in the original languages, with exam- 
ples of the advantage of this, and other 
hints for reading them ; (2) the study of 
the Fathers of the first three centuries, 
with illustrations of the benefit to be de- 
rived from this study; (3) the study of 
the English Reformation in the docu- 
ments set forth seriatim by the Re- 
formers; a list of these given, with 
remarks on each: the whole intended to 
put the students on applying themselves 
to original authorities as the sources of 
sound knowledge, and to divert them 
from such as are only secondary and 
derivative : on the composition of ser- 
mons; on schools, Sunday and daily, 
the method of establishing, maintaining, 
and conducting them ; on parochial mi- 
nistrations, especially visiting the sick ; 
on ordinary pastoral intercourse; on 
the observance of Rubric and Canons ; 
on the general rule by which the Parish 
Priest should be guided. 

The Margaret Professor proposes to 
deliver this latter series of Lectures, 
with such alterations or additions as 
may suggest themselves, every second 
or third year,so that all students in- 
tended for Holy Orders may have an 
opportunity of hearing them. 


Nore C. 

Outline of the Lectures delivered by 
the Norrisian Professor since his elec- 
tion in 1838, 

L. The provision made by the Church 
of England for securing in Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders, 

1. Moral fitness. 
2. Literary qualifications. 
3. Soundness in doctrine. 

Occasion is taken to expiain what fs 
implied in subscription to Articles of 
Religion generally, and in subscription 
to the Three Propositions contained in 
the 36th Canon particularly, references 
being, at the same time, given to authors 
who have treated of these several subjects. 

IL. The course of reading desirable 

to be pursued by the candidate 
for Holy Orders is then con- 
sidered, as embracing— ‘ 
a, The Sacred Scriptures in the 
original languages; and under 
this head is given a detailed 
account of some of, 

i. The principal editions of 
the Hebrew Bible and 

Greek Testament. 
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ii. The Hebrew and Greek 
Lexicons and Concord- 
ances to the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

iii, The Commentaries on the 
Old and New Testa- 
ment. 

iv. Those writers who have 
treated of the Chrono- 
logy, Geography, Anti- 
quities, &c. of the Scrip- 
tures, 


A selection being made in each case 
for the Biblical Student of such books as 
seem to the Professor best adapted for 
the student’s use and circumstances. 


B. The Prayer-Book. 
Under this head are noticed— 

. i, The conformity of the 
English Liturgy with 
the Scriptures, and with 
the best portions of the 
Liturgies of antiquity. 

ii. The modifications which 
the Prayer-Book has 
undergone. 

iii. The importance of an 
accurate acquaintance 
with— 

a. The office for the Ad- 
ministration of Bap- 
tism. 

6. The office for the Ad- 
ministration of Holy 
Communion. 

c. The office for the Order- 
ing of Deacons and 
Priests. 

d, Those of the XX XIX. 
Articles which treat of 
the Doctrine of the Sa- 
craments. 


In the discussion of these several 
subjects references are given to such 
writers as treat of them respectively. 


y. The Church of England as re- 
spects her 
A. History. 
Comprising under this divi- 
sion notices of 
i. The Ancient British 
Church. 
ii. TheAnglo-Saxon Church. 
iii. The Anglo - Norman 
Church. 
iv. The Reformed Church. 


The more important eras in each be- 
ing pointed out, and books mentioned 
in which information respecting the 
subject-matter may be obtained. 
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B. Polity. 
Comprising an inquiry into, 
i. The Scriptural Authority 
for a Threefold Minis- 


try. 

ii. The validity of the Or- 
ders of the English 
Church. 


The principal writers on these sub- 
jects being referred to as occasion re- 
quires. 

C. Controversies, 
With 
i. Infidelity. 

The bearing and import- 
ance of Natural Reli- 
gion, as connected with 
Revelation, being point- 
ed out. 

ii, Romanism. 

Mentioning in detail the 
chief points in dispute 
with Romanists, and in 
the history of the Ro- 
mish controversy in 
this country. 

iii. Dissent. 

Marking the peculiarities 
of dissent, and the dif- 
ferent forms it has as- 
sumed, both doctrinally 
and in its workings. 


The writers from whom information 
on these several topics may be obtained 
being severally referred to. 

D. Ministrations. 

i. Preaching. 

Taking occasion under 
this head to refer to 
sources from whence 
instruction may be de- 
rived respecting, 

a. The style and composi- 
tion of Sermons; and 
then, 

4. Giving a list of some 
authors whose sermons 
may be read with ad- 
vantage. 

ii. Parochial duties. 

In connexion with which 
such books are referred 
to as treat of, 

a. The spiritual duties and 

general conduct of a 
clergyman. 

b. Or relate to the secular 

affairs of a parish. 
E. Endowments. 
Under this head notice is taken of, 

i, The general principles in- 
volved in Establish- 
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ments, as contrasted 
with what is called, 
ii. The Voluntary Principle. 
Then is noticed, 

a. The origin of our Paro- 
chial and Cathedral 
Endowments. 

4. Some of the chief points 
in their history. 

References being given to 

writers on these subjects 
respectively. 

Besides the several topics which have 
been thus recited, it should be borne in 
mind that the main outlines of the Evi- 
dences and Doctrines of Christianity are 
discussed in such portions of Pearson on 
the Creed as are read and commented 
upon in the course of the lectures. 


Nore D. 


The Professorship of “ Moral Theo- 
logy or Casuistry,” founded by Dr. 
Knightbridge, is considered by the pre- 
sent holder of it as a Professorship of 
Moral Philosophy. During the last three 
years, he has delivered three courses of 
lectures upon the History of Moral 
Philosophy, especially its history in 
England since the Reformation. During 
the present year he is delivering a course 
of lectures on the difficulties which 
attend the formation of a system of 
morality, and the mode of overcoming 
them. 

Judging from the information re- 
ceived from the professors and ex- 
aminers, the Syndicate consider that the 
amount of the attendance at the lectures 
of the professors, the number of the 
competitors for the above-mentioned 
scholarships and prizes, and the pro- 
ficiency in the theological learning ex- 
hibited by those competitors, prove that 
the existing requirements, together with 
the encouragements and aids above re- 
ferred to, are, to a very considerable 
extent, efficacious towards the end for 
which they were designed. 

The Syndicate, bearing in mind the 
theological knowledge at present re- 
quired, and the encouragements and aids 
to theological studies already afforded 
both by the university and by the several 
colleges, and being anxious that what- 
ever may be adopted, with a view to 
the farther advancement of theological 
learning amongst the younger students 
of the university, should be founded on 
the methods of instruction already esta- 
blished, recommend, in the first place, 
the following plans, marked No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3. It will be observed that 


those three plans have reference to 
students before admission ad responden- 
dum questioni, whether such students 
be intended for Holy Orders or not. In 
the first of them, an addition is made to 
the present previous examination. In 
the second will be found some additions 
to the present ordinary examinations 
for the B.A. degree, together with a few 
alterations in the same. ‘The object of 
the third is to afford to questionists, who 
are candidates for honours, an oppor- 
tunity of showing that they have paid 
due attention to theological studies. In 
the plans marked No. 1 and No. 2, the 
Syndicate have inserted in the present 
Report those paragraphs only of the 
existing regulations, for the previous 
examination and for the ordinary exami- 
nation for the B.A. degree, in which 
any changes are proposed; and all 
such changes are printed in the italic 
character. 


No. 1. 
Plan for the Previous Examination, 


1. That the subjects of the examina- 
tion shall be one of the four Gospels in 
the Original Greek, Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity, the Old Testament History, 
and one of the Greek and one of the 
Latin Classics. 

2 and 3 to remain unchanged. 

4, That every person when examined 
shall be required (1) to translate some 
portion of each of the subjects appointed 
as aforesaid, (2) to construe and explain 
passages of the same, and (3) to answer 
printed questions relating to the Evi- 
dences of Christianity and the Old Testa- 
ment History. 

5, 6, and 7 to remain unchanged. 

8. That the persons ‘to be examined 
each day shall be formed into two divi- 
sions; that each of these divisions shall be 
examined in the Greek subject by two 
of the examiners, and in the Latin 
subject by the other two during the 
morning; and that the Greek Testa- 
ment, Paley’s Evidences, and the Old 
Testament History, be the subjects of 
examination in the afternoon. 

9 to 22 to remain unchanged. 

23. That the first examination, under 
the regulations now proposed, shall take 
place in the Lent Term of 1844. 


No. 2. 


Plan of Examination for Questionists 
who are not Candidates for Honours. 
1. That the subjects of the examination 

shall be the first fourteen or the last four- 

teen chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, 
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and one of the longer or two or more of the 
shorter Epistles of the New Testament, 
in the original Greek, one of the Greek 
and one of the Latin Classics, three of 
the six Books of Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, the History of the Christian 
Church from its Origin to the assembling 
of the Council of Nice, the History of the 
English Reformation, and such Mathe- 
matical subjects as are prescribed by 
the Grace of April 19, 1837, at present 
in force. 

2 That in regard to these subjects, 
the appointment of the Division of the 
Acts—of the Epistle or Epistles—of the 
Books of Paley’s Moral Philosophy, and 
both of the classical authors and of the 
portions of their Works which it may 
be expedient to select, shall be with the 
persons who appoint the classical sub- 
jects for the previous examination. 

3. That public notice of the subjects 
so selected for any year shall be issued 
in the last week of the Lent Term of 
the year next but one preceding. 

4 and 5 to remain unchanged. 

6. That the distribution of the sub- 
jects and times of examination shall be 
according to the following table: — 


Div. 9 to 12. 
Wednesday 1 Euclid. 
Thursday 1 Greek Subject. 
Friday 1 Mechanics and Hydro- 
statics. 
Saturday Latin Subject. 
Monday 1 Paley and Eccles. Hist. 
Tuesday 1 Acts and Epistle or 
Epistles. 
Wednesday 1 Arithmeticand Algebra. 


Div. 123 to 3}. 
Wednesday 2 Greek Subject. 
Thursday Euclid. 

Fridiy Latin Subject. 

Saturday Mechanics and Hydro- 
Statics. 

Monday 2 Acts and Epistle or 
Epistles. 

Tuesday Paley and Eccles. Hist. 

Wednesday 2 ArithmeticandAlgebra. 


7 to remain unchanged. 

8. That the papers in the classical 
subjects and in the Acts and the Epistles 
shall consist of passages to be translated, 
accompanied with such plain questions 
in Grammar, History, and Geography, 
as arise immediately out of those pas- 
sages, 

9 to 14 to remain unchanged. 

15. That two of these examiners shall 
confine themselves to the classical sub- 
Jects, and two to Paley’s Moral Philo- 


sophy, Ecclesiastical History, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the Epistles. 
16, 17, and 18 to remain unchanged. 
19. That the first Examination, under 
the Regulations now proposed, shall take 
place in the Lent Term of 1846. 


No. 3. 


Plan of Examination for Questionists 
who are Candidates for Honours. 


1. That the questionists who are can- 
didates for honours be required to at- 
tend, with the other questionists, the 
examination in Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, the New Testament, and Eccle- 
siastical History, appointed to take 
place on the first Monday in the Lent 
Term, and on the following day. 

That the names of all such question- 
ists, candidates for honours, as shall, in 
the judgment of the examiners, have 
passed their examination in these sub- 
jects with credit, be published, in alpha- 
betical order, by the proctors, in the 
senate-house, upon the day of the ba- 
chelor of arts’ commencement. 

3. That the first examination under 
the regulations now proposed, shall take 
place in the Lent Term of 1846. 

On proceeding to direct their atten- 
tion toa plan of examination for per- 
sons who, having been admitted ad 
respondendum questioni, are intended 
for Holy Orders, the Syndicate found 
the subject involved in difficulties ; but, 
after mature consideration, they beg 
leave to recommend, in the second 
place, the following plan to the senate. 


No. 4. 


Plan of Theological Examination for 
students who shall have been admitted 
ad respondendum questioni in con- 
Sormity with the preceding regulations. 


1. In the first or second week of the 
Michaelmas Term of each year, there 
shall be an examination in the Greek 
Testament, assigned portions of the 
Early Fathers, Ecclesiastical History, 
the Articles of Religion, and the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, which exa- 
mination shall be open to all students 
who, having at any time been admitted 
ad respondendum questioni in con- 
formity with the preceding regulations, 
shall present themselves to be exa- 
mined. 

2. The examinations shall be con- 
ducted by the Regius and Lady Mar- 
garet Professors of Divinity ; or, in case 
of the illness or unavoidable absence of 
either or both of them, by some member 
or members of the senate, nominated by 
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either or both of the professors, and con- 
firmed by grace of the Senate. 

3. The names of those students who 
shall have passed their examination to 
the satisfaction of the examiners shall 
be published in alphabetical order, and 
registered in the usual manner. 

4. Immediately after each such exa- 
mination, a portion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures shall form the subject of a 
new examination for such students as, 
having their names published as above- 
mentioned, shall offer themselves to be 
examined. 

5. The examination in the Hebrew 
Scriptures shall be conducted by the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew; or, in 
case of his illness or absence, by some 
member of the senate, ncminated by 
him, and confirmed by grace of the 
Senate. 

6. The names of the students who 
shall have passed their examination in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, to the satisfac- 
tion of the examiner, shall be published 
and registered in the manner already 
described. 

7. Public notice of the days of exa- 
mination and also of the portions of the 
Early Fathers and of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, assigned for the aforesaid 
examinatious in the Michaelmas Term 
of any year, shall be given in the first 
week of the Lent Term immediately 
preceding. 

8. The first examination under the 
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regulations now proposed shall take 
place in the Michaelmas Term of 1846. 

The Syndicate recommend that the 
examination marked No. 4, should be 
open to students in the Civil Law, on 
producing certificates, from the Regius 
Professor of the Civil Law, or his de- 
puty, of their having performed the 
exercises required for the degree of 
bachelor in that faculty. 


G. Arcupauy, Vice-Chancellor. 
W. FRENCH. 

R. TATHAM. 

‘W. WHEWELL. 

T. Turton. 

J. J. Buunt. 

JAMES WILLIAM GELDART. 
JAMES SCHOLEFIELD. 


The Syndicate are authorized to 
announce to the Senate, that should the 
regulations contained in the foregoing 
Report be adopted, the Regius and Lady 
Margaret Professors of Divinity and 
the Regius Professor of Hebrew, in 
consideration of the length of time 
which must elapse before the plan 
marked No. 4 cau come into operation, 
will commence in the Michaelmas Term 
of 1843, and continue in the correspond- 
ing term of each of the two following 
years, examinations somewhat similar 
to those proposed in that plan. 

A grace to confirm the above Report 
will be offered to the Senate at the Con- 
gregation on Wednesday, May 11. 


DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Lonvon.—Proposed School for Sons of 
Clergymen, §c.—The Provisional Com- 
mittee of this Institution are endeavour- 
ing to carry out the plan of it ina manner 
which they trust will be of much benefit 
to the Clergy possessed of small livings, 
with regard to the education of their 
sons. 

It has been agreed, that the nomina- 
tion payments on the part of Clergymen 
wishing to nominate their own sons, 
need not be made in one sum, but by 
instalments; and that the right to no- 
minate shall commence after payment of 
half the required sum, the remaining 
half to be paid by instalments in a simi- 
lar manner within two years. 

In cases of death, and where no pri- 
vilege has been exercised, either all 
moneys received will be returned, if re- 
quired, or the right of nomination be 
given to legal representatives, acting 





solely for the benefit of the donor’s 
family. 

The sum of 30,000/., mentioned in the 
first prospectus, will not be required for 
some length of time; the design of the 
Committee being to engage in no build- 
ing expenses, until it shall be shown 
clearly that the whole scheme is worthy 
of encouragement; it being easy to ob- 
tain the necessary accommodation, and 
to carry on the business of the school, 
for a time at least, in some hired house 
or houses, made fit for such purposes, 
in some central situation, not too far 
from London, and accessible by rail- 
road. 

The plan of education will embrace, 
in addition to sound religious teaching, 
instruction in the Greek and Latin 
Classics, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, and Drawing, under the direc- 
tion of the best masters that can be 
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obtained; and the character of the whole 
establishment will be that of a school, 
and not a college. 

The Provisional Committee do not 
now, as was first contemplated, consider 
a public meeting in London necessary. 
From information already obtained, they 
are satisfied, that all that is required 
might be effected by means of private 
correspondence, and occasional public 
advertisements. 

Should any of the Clergy or Laity, 
who have not yet expressed their opi- 
nions and wishes, feel disposed to join 
in this undertaking, the Honorary Se- 
cretaries respectfully request that early 
communications may be made to them, 
which will be attended to immediately. 

The Anniversary Festival of the Sons 
* the Clergy, will be held on Thurs- 

day, May 12th, when the Sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. Samuel Wil- 
berforce, B.p., Archdeacon of Surrey. 
The rehearsal takes place on the 10th. 
(See Advertisement.) 


ParisH or LAMBETH.—Church exten- 
sion is proceeding successfully in this 


‘ large and very populous parish. The 


Rector of the parish proposed about two 
or three years ago, a plan for erecting 
three new Churches, i in addition to the 
others before erected, to meet the de- 
mands of the still growing population. 
Two of those new Churches are already 
built and consecrated. It is now pro- 
posed to erect a third Church in the 
densely peopled district of the Waterloo- 
road. In that district there now exists 
only one Church, with a population of 
30,000 souls. Funds nearly sufficient 
for the purpose are already obtained. 
Her Majesty the Queen made a munifi- 
cent donation, some time since, of 300. 
for the three Churches; and Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen Dowager has recently 
most liberally made a donation of 501. 
to the Church now intended, in addition 
to other donations, from his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, tbe oe 
of Winchester, &c. 


Bato AND Wetis.— Bath United 
Hospital.—Collections at the churches, 
chapels, and meeting-houses in Bath, 
February and March, 1842 :— 


£ s. d. 

Octagon Chapel(Church)65 8 11 

Abbey Church ..... wT Ss 7 
Argyle meeting-house 

(Brownist) ...... 50 6 0 


pay wat -.. 4015 10 
Laura Chapel ...... 388 9 8 
Batheick Purch o wee eee 
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£ 
St. Michael’s Church . . 23 17 
Walcot Church ..... 20 8 
All Saints’ Chapel ...17 8 6 
St. Saviour’s Church, 


i. rs aes 16 18 ll 
Roman Catholic meet- 

ing-house ....... 1114 0 
St. James’s Church... 1110 0 
Trinity Church ..... 10 6 2 


New King-street and 
Walcot meeting-houses 


(Wesleyan)....... 9 5 8 
St. Mark’s Church, Wid- 

a ee ee ae 8 5 2 
Irvingite meeting-house 7 7 8 
Somerset-st. meeting-ho. 5 5 0 
Bethesda Chapel. .... 413 1 
Magdalen Chapel.... 4 4 0 
Dolemeads EpiscopalCha. 3 5 0 
St. John’s Chapel.... 3 1 4 
WidcombeChurch(Old) 3 0 O 
Quaker’s meeting-house 2 15 0 
York-st. meeting-house 2 6 0 
St. Mary’s Chap., Queen- 

SGURTE wc ccc css 113 8 

£454 9 0 





From the above accounts it will be 
seen.that while the meeting-houses only 
contributed 88/. 19s. 4d., the Churches 
contributed 365/. 9s. 8d.! The two 
Wesleyan meeting-houses are very 
large indeed, but two of them contri- 
buted only the paltry sum of 91. 5s. 8d. ! 
Surely the poor of Bath will readily see 
whether Churchmen or Dissenters are 
their best friends. 

York Minster.—A numerous meet- 
ing was lately held at York, Lord 
Wharncliffe in the chair, at which 
the Minster Restoration Committee 
presented the accounts of the expendi- 
ture of the subscriptions, with a 
detail of the works effected. The Rev. 
W. V. Harcourt submitted the details of 
a plan, by which the Dean and Chapter 
proposed to raise 26,000/. by a sale of a 
portion of the Minster estates to com- 
plete the restoration, but which would 
require the passing of an act of parlia- 
ment to sanction. 

Dover.—A bout ninety candidates for 
the vacant incumbency of the Parish of 
St. Mary’s, Dover, have sent in appli- 
cations to the churchwardens. The fol- 
lowing is the advertisement issued by 
the Churchwardens on the subject, and 
as it is a curiosity of its kind, we place 
it upon record :— 

“Saint Mary the Virgin, Dover.— 
Further Advertisement.—The Incum- 
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bency of this Church being vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. John Maule, 
M.A., the pulpit will be open, according 
to ancient custom, to svch Clergymen in 
Holy Orders as may be desirous to offer 
themselves as candidates to supply the 
vacancy. Each applicant will be in- 
formed on what Sunday he will be ex- 
pected to take the whole of the duty. 
The Incumbent, when elected, will be 
required to perform all the services, 
except the evening lectures, in his own 
person, and not to appoint a Curate or 
Evening Lecturer without the consent of 
the parishioners, who are the patrons of 
the living. He will be entitled to re- 
ceive the surplice fees, amounting to 
about the sum of 104/. perannum. He 
will have an excellent house to reside 
in, which is in good repair; and it has 
been resolved by the parishioners to let 
450 sittings (100 at 1/. each, 100 at 15s. 
each, 100 at 10s. each, and the re- 
maining 150 at 5s. each sitting, for the 
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morning and afternoon services), and 
to apply the proceeds in the following 
manner :—20/. per annum to the parish 
clerk, 201. per annum to the organist, 
30/. per annum to the sextons, and the 
residue to be paid to the Incumbent. In 
addition to the above it is proposed to 
let the 450 sittings for the evening ser- 
vice, and to apply the proceeds, after 
payment of the expenses of lighting, 
&e., to the remuneration of the In- 
cumbent, or the Minister who shall 
perform such evening service ; the In- 
cumbent being allowed the option of 
doing so. The parish contains about 
10,000 souls, but a district has been 
assigned to a chapel of ease for pastoral 
purposes, comprising about one-half of 
the inhabitants. There are about 1,600 
sittings in the parish church. Appli- 
cations to be made in writing to the 
Churchwardens or Vestry Clerk on or 
before the 14th instant (April).— Church 
Intelligencer.* 


CHURCH EDUCATION SOCIETY FOR IRELAND. 
(Extracts from the Report.) 


Tue third annual meeting of this im- . 


portant society was held at Dublin, 
April 7. 

Dr. E.rineton read the annual re- 
port, which gives a pleasing account of 
the society’s operations. There are at 
present in connexion with the society, 
through its diocesan branches, 1,189 
schools, having 68,098 children on the 
rolls, of whom 20,166 are the children 
of Roman Catholic parents; and in dio- 
ceses where no district society has been 
yet established, 30 schools, with 1,429 
children on the roll, of whom 285 are 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, nak- 
ing a total of 1,219 schools, and 69,527 
children on the roll. The sums con- 
tributed to the support of these schools, 
independent of the subscriptions to the 
Central Society, amount to 15,112I. 4s., 
of which, it is but right to add, a very 
large proportion is borne by the clergy, 
the entire support of the schools in their 
respective parishes, in very many in- 
stances, devolving upon them exclu- 
sively. The above amount added to 


the receipts of the Central Society, and 
of the schools in separate connexion, 
exhibits a sum of 19,0511. 2s. 83d. con-- 
tributed to the support of schools con- 
ducted according to the principles of 
the Church Education Society. From 
a comparison of these returns with 
those of the year 1840, it will appear, 
that although no returns have as yet 
been received from four diocesan socie- 
ties, there is, in the number of schools 
in connexion, an ascertained increase of 
191; of children on the roll, an increase 
of 9,497. 

“Tfthe parents of so large a number of 
children, as already stated, are anxious 
to have them educated according to the 
principle of your society, and if so great 
a proportion of these are members of 
that religious persuasion which is said 
to be so averse to the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, the conclusion seems 
irresistible, that those principles are 
viewed with less suspicion generally 
than some would have believed they 
are. Circumstances have, no doubt, 





* We take this opportunity of acknowledging our obligations to the “ Church 
Intelligencer” for many pieces borrowed from that Journal for the use of our 


columns. 


Such of our readers as desire a more detailed view of Church matters 


than we can profess to give, will find the “Intelligencer” a paper well worthy of 


their support. 


It is published weekly by Wertheim. 
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been in operation of late to prevent their 
favourable acceptance with the people 
being so clearly manifested as under a 
different state of things it might have 
been; but if, at a time when they are 
furnished with every facility of receiving 
secular instruction at schools in which 
instruction in the Holy Scriptures shall 
form no essential part, and induced, as 
they must be by circumstances which it 
is not necessary here to patticularise, to 
have recourse to those schools alone, 
any considerable portion of the Roman 
Catholic population are yet found will- 
ing to frequent, in preference, the schools 
under your society, the inference in 
favour of the principles upon which it is 
founded seems as irresistible as it is en- 
couraging. It must not be forgotten, 
too, that this preference for your society 
has been manifested at a time when there 
was little else to attract it than the esteem 
in which its principles were held. In 
determining the degree of favour with 
which these principles are regarded in 
the country, it should also be borne in 
mind, there are many schools not in 
connexion with the society which are, 
notwithstanding, conducted in strict ac- 
cordance with its regulations. The 
schools referred to, being supported ex- 
clusively by the patrons of them, do not 
require assistance from other sources, 
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and are, therefore, not in connexion 
with any society. 

“ The last report mentioned the adop- 
tion of two important measures—the 
establishment of a book depository, from 
whence your schools might be supplied 
with books of an approved character, 
and of a central training school,in which 
the masters might be taught a superior 
method of conveying instruction, and 
be further improved in those branches 
of necessary information in which they 
should be found most deficient. Bene- 
ficial results have followed from both 
these measures. 

“* As the character of the books placed 
in the hands of pupils is of as much 
importance as the qualifications of the 
teachers, the committee have not failed 
to direct attention to the depository 
with a view to an improvement, ‘They 
have accordingly made some additions 
to their catalogue, which experience 
had shown to be desirable, and supplied 
the place of certain books that were 
found unsuitable to your schools with 
others of a better description. Besides 
offering these to all schools in connexion 
at a reduction of 25 per cent., in some 
cases even to a larger amount, they 
have issued free grants to the value of 
5631. 19s. 7d., calculated at the reduced 
rates.” 





FOREIGN.—SPAIN. 
Apostolical Letter of our very Reverend Father in God, Pope Gregory XVI. com- 
manding public prayers to be made on account of the sad state of Religion in the 
kingdom of Spain, with plenary indulgence in form of Jubilee. 


“ Grecory XVI. Sovereign Pontiff, 
of perpetual memory. 

“ The situation of the affairs of reli- 
gion in Spain, and the profound grief 
with which we have been constrained 
to weep for many years over the mis- 
fortunes of the Church in that king- 
dom are but too well known. 

“The people, indeed, are strongly 
attached to the Catholic faith; the 
greater portion of their clergy resist 
with courage. Nevertheless, in this 
same country, men of perdition, and 
the number is not small, bound toge- 
ther by a criminal association, like the 
waves of an enraged sea, overwhelm 
their country with their shameful and 
disorderly proceedings, declaring an un- 
ceasing war against Christ and his 
Saints. 

“ For ourselves, we have not omitted 
publicly to deplore the wounds inflicted 
on the Church by the government of 
Madrid. All the acts done by the civil 
power against the rights of the Church 


we have broken and declared veid. 
Furthermore, we have exclaimed, with 
every expression of grief, and in vehe- 
ment accents, against the atrocious in- 
juries and evils they have made our 
venerable brethren the Bishops of the 
kingdom to undergo, as likewise the 
members of the clergy, both regular 
and secular; also against the abomina- 
tion established in the holy place, and 
against the sacrilegious robbery of the 
ecclesiastical property, sold and applied 
to the wants of the public treasury. 

“ We had hoped that our voice would 
at length have been heard, but we see 
rather the evil to increase from day to 
day in these wide-spread countries, in- 
somuch that the Catholic religion is 
publicly threatened there with complete 
destruction. 

“ An execrable law has just been 
proposed to the supreme assemblies of 
the nation, principally tending todestroy 
entirely the legitimate authority of the 
Church, and to establish the impious 
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opinion that the power of the laity is 
superior, by its supreme right, to the 
Church and all that concerns it. 

“In fact, this law declares that the 
Spanish nation is not to pay any atten- 
tion to the Apostolical See; that all 
communication with it must be broken 
off in regard to ecclesiastical favours, 
grants, and concessions of whatsoever 
kind; and that it punishes severely 
those who shall resist such an ordinance. 
It is also said that apostolical letters and 
other rescripts emanating from the Holy 
See, unless they are asked for by Spain, 
not only must not be observed and shall 
remain without effect, but even shall be 
denounced to the civil power without 
the least delay by those to whom they 
might have come, and are then to be 
handed over to the government, a penalty 
attaching to any one who shall evade 
this injunction. 

“ Moreover, it is ordered, that oppo- 
sitions to marriages shall be submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the Bishops of the 
kingdom, until the civil code has esta- 
blished a difference between the con- 
tract and the marriage sacrament ; that 
no cause whatsoever relating to religious 
affairs can be referred to Rome by 
Spain; and again, that hereafter no 
Nuncio, nor any Legate of the Holy 
See, shall be admitted into this kingdom 
with power to grant favours or dispen- 
sations even gratuitously. Finally, the 


sacred right belonging to the Roman 
Pontiff to confirm or reject the Bishops 
elected in Spain is entirely abolished, 
and those priests who may be chosen by 
any episcopal church, if they apply to 
the Holy See for confirmation, shall be 
punished with exile. 

“ Therefore, we earnestly implore our 
venerable brethren to endeavour to 
soften Divine wrath by mingling their 
tears with our own, to implore unani- 
mously the mercy of Almighty God for 
the unfortunate Spanish nation, and to 
hindle the zeal of the clergy, and the people 
committed to their charge, that they 
may address fervent prayers to God on 
this account. 

“ Consequently, we grant in form of 
jubilee a plenary indulgence to all 
faithful servants’ of Jesus Christ, who, 
duly purified by sacramental confession, 
and fed by the most blessed eucharist, 
shall assist at least thrice at the solemn 
prayers appointed by the command of 
each Ordinary, and who shall have 
thrice prayed to the same purpose, 
within the space of three days, in the 
Church assigned by the same Ordi- 
naries. . 

“Given at Rome, near St. Peter, 
under the fisherman’s seal, this 24th 
day of February, 1842, and in the 
twelfth year of our pontificate. 


“ A, Carp. LAMBRISCHINI.” 





St. Lawrence’s ... 


CHURCHES CONSECRATED OR OPENED. 


Southampton ..0. cee wesesreee serves 


ssesseeeeseeeee, Bishop of Winchester...... March 31. 





Camberwell .......c..cccccsccsooeee Emmanuel Church .........002 Ditt0...cccccoccocccccocccscscesese April 16. 
FOUNDATIONS LAID. 

Manchestel...........00s00se0e08088 St. Barnabas..... wstesenetessesee ccoccsesecoscoessonssconcseceeennten:, MEGSOR 26. 

WIndSOF,..........00ccecereeveeeeeeeee Church of the Holy Trinity... .........ccccsessscsscrssseseseeseee ApTil 4. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In reply to Dr. Ollivant’s second letter, we have no hesitation in declaring that the impression 
was erroneous, under which, in our February number, St. David's College, Lampeter, was treated 
as implicated in the disgrace of Mr. Prince’s publication. In what was said about “lax proceed- 
ings” in that institution, common rumour was pro/fessedly appealed to, a circumstance which 
Dr. Ollivant, we think, overlooks. It is one thing to mention having heard such and such reports, 
and quite another to state their substance without reference to the way one has heardit. Now, 
that such rumours have existed as those referred to by our contributor, Dr. Ollivant will not deny. 
We have great pleasure in acknowledging, from what he mentions in his letter, that whatever they 
may have been in time past, they can hardly be well-grounded now. 

One word more. Both Dr. Ollivant and the friend to whom he appeals seem to think that we 
have been trying to shift the responsibility of the statement in question from ourselves to our contri- 
butor. We are well aware of our inability to do that; but surely any one, who considers the state 
of the case, will admit that our conduct in referring Dr. Ollivant’s first letter to him was both 
right and reasonable. Nobody can suppose that so many books as are noticed in each number of 
our Magazine can be gone through and pronounced on by one person. We are obliged to avail 
ourselves of the assistance of our tried contributors in whom we can place confidence. The state- 
ment in question came from one to whom this Magazine is under greater obligations than to most. 
Was it not, therefore, due to him, as well as the best way of satisfying Dr. Ollivant, to ascertain his 
grounds for what he had written, although we fully recognised our own ultimate responsibility? 
The only thing for which we blame ourselves is our accidental delay in taking such steps—a fault 
for which, if we remember aright, we have already apologised to Dr. Ollivant in private. 

Will John —— be good enough to furnish us with his address? 





Peers 


